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GOOSEBERRY. 
(See 7% 8, iv, 204, 252, 311, 351, 415). 

The discussion on this “ difficult word,” as Pror. 
Sxear calls it, has waxed as warm as a tailor’s 
goose when at work. Dr. Johnson tells us that 
the gooseberry is so called “ because eaten with 
young geese as sauce ”—a curious definition. Why 
“‘ young” ? unless he limits his definition to green 
geese. And why should gooseberry sauce be eaten 
with goose—roast goose, of course, for who ever 
heard of boiled goose? A fowl or a turkey may be 
boiled, but the goose is a noble bird, and must be 
treated as you would treat the lordly venison; it 
must be roasted and not boiled. And as to the 
seasoning and sauce, authorities differ. Onions, 
sage, salt, pepper, and cayenne may be deftly 
rmiingled ; and the flavour of the incense of the 

nions may be moderated by the use of a lemon; 
* ‘1d the bird may be further stuffed with mashed 
potatoes, made rich with butter and cream ; and it 
may be further seasoned, up to the good Queen 
Bess standard, with a mixture of mustard, cayenne, 
and port wine. Then there is the gravy ; moreover 
the sauce, which the great lexicographer evidently 
thinks can be no other than gooseberry sauce. As 
& matter of fact, although, on the other side of the 
Channel, gooseberries are “ eaten with young geese 
as sauce,” I cannot recall an ont 


down at an English table, either at Michaelmas or 
Christmas, or at any other season, to a roast goose 
that was not supplied with apple sauce. ‘True, I 
have heard of tomato sauce taking the place of 
also sauce; but t 
reserved as a condiment for “green geese,” w 
come, as Shakspeare’s Biron says, when “ the 
spring is near, when green geese are a-breeding.” 

spite Dr. Johnson’s dictum, I imagine that 
apple sauce is in England the general favourite as 
an accompaniment for roast goose, although the 
French may laugh at us for its use instead of 
gooseberry. Perhaps we might return the derision 
at the perverted gastronomic art that can provide 
gourmands with pdtés de foies gras, prepared after 
the Strasburg recipe, though the modern Gauls, in 
adopting the notion of the ancient Gauls, have 
gone far beyond that Roman delicacy of the white 
goose’s liver, eaten with fat figs, of which Horace 
ser at the banquet so ostentatiously given by 

asidienus ; the fame of which delicacy was also 
sung by Juvenal, Persius, Athenzeus, Varro, and 
Martial, and whose selection as a choice dish is 
accredited to the elder Pliny. At the same time 
this subject of apple sauce is a matter for much 
speculative inquiry; and the inventor of its 
application to roast goose is not unworthy of a 
companion niche in the temple of Fame to that 
occupied by the first eater of the oyster—a subject 
that has been handed down to posterity by the magic 
art of Mr. Watts. In fact, the theme of appro- 
priate sauces for various viands opens out a wide 
field for discussion. Once, at the Trosachs Hotel 
on Loch Achray, on asking for onion sauce for m 
roast duck, the waiter brought me parsley-and- 
butter as the proper accompaniment. And readers 
of the ‘ Irish Sketch-Book’ may remember that the 
Cork waiter said to Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, “Sir, 
there is no currant jelly to the haunch of venison ; 
but I have brought you some very fine lobster 
sauce.” 

But gooseberry sauce, as suggested by Dr. John- 
son, plunges us into the depth of further investiga- 
tion. Why gooseberry ? I have somewhere read 
without making a note of it—or else I have heard 
it in country folk-lore—that the gooseberry was 
originally called the gorse-berry, from its prickly 
character. Gorse is vulgarly pronounced gos, 
which is the first syllable of gosling, the incipient 
goose. The old way of spelling gooseberries was 
gosberries ; and, as this is the tercentenary year of 
the first state funeral of Mary, Queen of Scots, at 
Peterborough, I may quote the following extract 
from the “Chardges of Diet for the Scottishe 
Queen’s funerall at Peterborowe, Mondaye supper 
the laste of Julie, and Tuisdaie dinner the firste of 
Auguste”: “Stephen Daulton asketh allowance 
for ij. gall. gosberies, ijs.” Was the fruit called 
“gosberry” three hundred years ago “ because 
eaten with young geese as sauce” ? 
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Goose day in France is Nov. 11, St. Martin’s 
Day. He was Bishop of Tours, and was called 
the Apostle of the Is and the Father of the 
Latin Church. The legend concerning him is 
that, when preaching, he was so sadly disturbed 
by a goose that he retired to a cave, in order to 
be out of the goose’s way ; but that even there the 
bird pursued and pestered him. Perhaps this 
story may be allegorical, and may refer to a silly 
human goose. Bat it is also said of St. Martio 
that his death, at the age of eighty-four, resulted 
from his having made too hearty a dinner of roast 

In after years St. Thomas 4 Becket de- 
ded his partiality for the dish by saying that it 
had not been invented sinners, Dr. 
Thomas Spratt replied to the 
ham, who asked him at the dinner-table how it 
was that the goose was always placed next to the 
parson, “I cannot tell; but I shall never again 
see a goose without thinking of your grace.” 

Goose pie was in olden days a favourite Christ- 
mas dish. Bishop Warburton tells of a maniacal 
person who imagined himself transformed into a 
goose pie. “A bra’ goose pye” is mentioned by 

say as a Yule dainty. 

How did the r in Pror. Sxeat’s grooseberry dis- 
appear ? Curssert Bepe. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6t S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7% 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; ili. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325.) 
Vol. XII. 

P. 2a. “Roubillac” is generally spelt Roubiliac, 
as at 313 b. 
¥. 2. Josiah Conder. Miller, ‘Singers and 


Pp. 4, 5. Conduitt. Stukeley’s ‘ Diaries,’ i, ii. 

Pp. 7,8. Congreve. Garth praises “tuneful 
Congreve.” Gay makes the prentices “o’er Con- 
greve smile” (‘ Trivia,’ ii. 562), and classes him 
with Prior, Swift, and Pope (Epist. iv.). Pattison 
says, “Congreve with a just politeness warms” 
(Cari * Miscell.,’ 1727, i. 143). See ‘ Letters of 

it. Men,’ Taylor's ‘Biog. Leod.,’ and a corre- 
5 nye in the weekly supplement of the Leeds 

. 11. Sir Thomas Coningsby. Di ‘ Hist, 

from Marble.’ 

P. 22. Bernard Connor signed the document, 
1696, prefixed to Garth’s ‘ Dispensary.’ 

P. 35 b, For Drake, “ Yorkshire,” read Drake, 


Eboracum. 
P. 44 a, line 22. For “ Milton” read Hilton. 
P. 46 b. Bishophill Elder, Yorkshire. Omit 
7 


P. 48 b. “ Borough-on-the-Humber,” read Brough. 
Pp. 50, 51, Edw. Conway. ‘Camden Miscell. ,’ vi. 


ke of Bucking- | 77 


P. 57 a. Conway. Shenstone mentions the 
clearness of “the rhetoric that flows from Con- 
way’s polish’d tongue” (‘Pastoral Ode’). His 
firmness is more than once alluded to in ‘ Letters 


of Junius.’ 
P. 66. Henry Cook. Hone’s ‘ Year-Book.’ 
P. 70 a. James Cook. Smales, ‘ Whitby 


Authors,’ pp. 10-18; ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 253. 

Pp. 75-6. Alexander Cooke. Taylor's ‘ Biog. 
Leod.? 80, 81. 

Pp. 80, 81. E. W. Cooke. Proc. Soc. Ant., 
2°4 §. viii. 352. 

Ea 87-90. Henry Cooke. ‘Register,’ i. 117- 
121. 

Pp. 92-3. Robert Cooke, Taylor’s ‘ Biog. Leod.,’ 


-8. 

P. 97 b. For “‘ Bishop's Hill” read Bishop-hill. 
P. 101 a. William ke, Provost of King’s, 
Mathias praises him, ‘ Purs. of Lit.,’ 1801, pp. 195, 
325; Gilbert, ‘ Liber Schol.,’ 66. 

P. 102 a. ‘* Professor at Durham” ? 

P. 103. Sir Thomas Cookes, ‘ Life of Stilling- 
fleet,’ 1710, p. 132. 

P. 104 a, For “ Nashe” read Nash. 

P. 110 a. Abraham Cooper. ‘ Register,’ i. 
131-2. 

Pp. 110-11. Andrew Cooper. Thoresby claims 
him as a fellow parishioner, and of the family of 
Knowstrop (‘ Diary,’ ii. 296). 

P. 132. Cooper. Thomson apostrophizes Shaftes- 
bury in his ‘Summer,’ lines 1550-4. 

Pp. 137-9. Sir A. P. Cooper. ‘ Book of Days,’ 
i, 249-50. 

Pp. 139-40. C. H. Cooper. ‘ Reliquary,’ vii. 
34-40. 

P. 141 a. For “ Henley” read Hewley. 
P. 146 a. For “Thurgaton” read Thurgarton. 
P. 151 a. “*Athenw Cantab.,’ i. 166.” Read 


ti. 166. 
Mathias, ‘ Pars. of 


P. 152 a. Thomas Cooper. 
Lit.,’ 1801, p. 377. 

P. 154 a. William Cooper. His father-in-law 
was John le Maire, of Amsterdam. A letter about 
him, “ pastor Londinensis” 1656, in ‘ Liters Crom- 
wellii,’ 1676, p. 142. Smith, ‘ Bibl. Anti-Quak.,’ 


136. 
Pp. 154-5. W. D. Cooper. Proc. Soc. Ant., 
gna vii. 10, 11. 

Pp. 157-8. Charles Coote. Mathias, ‘Purs. of 
Lit.,’ 1801, pp. 178, sq. 

P. 163 b. For ‘‘ Nansan of Bridgnorton” read 


Nanfan of Birtsmorton. 

Pp. 166-7. Sir John Cope. Doddridge, ‘Life 
of Gardiner.’ 

P. 169 a. W. J. Copeland. Miller, ‘Singers 
and Songs.’ 

P. 177. Sir G. Copley. Thoresby’s ‘ Diary and 


Corres.’; Stukeley’s ‘ Diaries.’ 
P. 189. Copley, Lyndhurst. 
biography,’ 1870, pp. 65, 162. 


Pryme’s ‘ Auto- 
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P.191 a. Coppin. Hammond, ‘Vind. of Liturgy,’ 
1646, p. 46. 7 

P. 193. Coppinger. Cosin’s ‘Corres.,’ ii. 174; 
Hammond, ‘ Vind. of Liturgy,’ p. 45. 

P. 194. Coram. ‘Book of Days,’ i. 438. 

P. 202 a. “Great and good Mr. Corbet’s ‘Self- 
imployment,’” ‘ Life of John Hieron,’ 1691, p. 42. 

204 a. Bishop Corbet. ‘Diary of John Rous.’ 

P. 211 a. H. Corbould. For “1707” read 


1807. 

P. 212 a. For “ Oswaldwick” read Osbaldwick. 

Pp. 213-4. Cordell. ‘ Egerton Papers.’ 

Pp. 223-5. Cornelye. ‘Book of Days,’ ii. 
611-12. 

P. 230 b. For ‘‘ Hawkes” read Hawles. See 
Granger. 

P. 232 b. Sir S. Cornish, ‘Letters of Junius,’ 
1807, pp. 25, 114. 

P. 243. Sir Thomas Cornwallis. Machyn’s 
* Diary.’ 

P. 252 a. For “ Wheatley” read Wheatly. 

P. 260 b. Coryate. Randolph’s ‘Muse’s Look- 
ing-Glass’ alludes to his knowledge of the tongues. 

. 275 a. For “ Halhead” read Halhed. 

P. 275. Coste. His connexion with Locke and 
others is shown in Locke’s ‘ Letters,’ 1708, pp. 208, 
217, 256, 263, 433. His ‘Life of Condé’ was 
translated by N. Tate, 1693. 

Pp. 282-3. Roger Cotes. His books formed part 
of the prescribed course at Cambridge in the first 
decade of this century. Pryme’s ‘ Autobiog.,’ 54. 

Pp. 290-1. Cotterell. See Granger. 

Pp. 293-6. Cottington. ‘Fortescue Papers’; 
*Camd. Miscell.,’ vi. 

P. 307, N. Cotton. Miller, ‘Singers and 
Songs.’ 

Pp. 312-3. Cotton. Robert Mulcaster, editor 
of Fortescue, 1616, quotes a chronicle “in that in- 
estimable library of Sir Robert Cotton,” and also 
a “Leiger book of Abingdon in the hands of my 
Noble and much deseruing friend, that best 
farnisht Antiquary Sir Robert Cotton” (notes i. 
52, ii, 125). man coins “in the custody of that 
noble Antiquary Sir R. C.” are mentioned in James 
Maxwell's translation of Herodian, 1635. Verses 
on his death in T. Randolph’s ‘Poems.’ See 
*Naworth Household Books’; Thoresby’s ‘Diary’; 
‘ Life of Bishop Bedell,’ Camden Society. 

P. 314 b, At the house of Sir John Cotton, at 
Madingley, Broome, the poet, met Pope. 

P. 329. Courayer. Church Quarterly Review, 
xvi. (1883) 313-331; Saturday Review, July 28, 
1883, pp. 109-111; Union Review, ii. (1864) 

. 338 a. Bp. Courtenay. Mathias, ‘ Purs. of 
Lit.,’ 1801, ‘ = 

P. 349 b, For “ Mirashay” read Miryshaw. 

_ Pp. 355-6. Covel. Sir G. Wheler spent some 
time in Covel’s company when in the East. 
Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 116, &c. 


Pp. 356-7. Covell on Hooker. See Manning- 
ham’s ‘ Diary.’ 

P. 357 b. Francis Coventry. Gray, by Mason, 
1827, p. 338. 

P. 358 a. Henry Coventry. In 1669 he had a 
writ of ease from his attendance on the king. 
Cosin’s ‘ Correspondence,’ ii. 226. 

P. 361. Thomas, Lord Coventry. Richard 
Humfrey, minister of Old Windsor, dedicated his 
translation of S. Ambrose, 1637, to Abp. Laud, 
Thomas, Lord Coventry, and Sir Francis Winde- 
banck, and thanks them for helping to secure an 
increase of his benefice. See ‘Diary of John Rous,’ 
* Fortescue Papers.’ 

P. 368 b. On Coverdale’s death and monument 
see Dingley, ‘ Hist from Marble.’ 

P. 372 b, There is a list of the existing copies of 
Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, in the Archeol. Jour., 
xviii. (1861) 116-124, 

P. 375. Cowell. Hart's ‘Index Expurg. Anglic.,’ 
50-2. 

Pp. 380-2. Cowley. The correspondence be- 
tween K. Charles and his friends was discovered 
through C.’s bandwriting being recognized (Den- 
ham, ded. of ‘ Poems’). Denham has along poem 
on hisdeath. Rochester ridicules Flatman for try- 
ing to imitate C.’s Pindaricks (1707, p. 20); Old- 
ham often mentions “ beloved,” “ sacred,” “ » 
Cowley, and laments the neglect which his works 
received. Isaac Watts praises “the incomparable 
Mr. Cowley” for his “rich variety of thought and 
fancy” (‘Hore Lyrice,’ pref.). Account of his 
house in Stukeley. 

P. 383 b. Mrs. Cowley’s poetry was gently 
ridiculed also by Byron, ‘Eng. Bards and Sc. Rev.’ 

P. 389 b. Ray quotes largely from “the famous 
Mr. William Cowper” (‘ Creation,’ 1717, 

. 276). 
. P. 400 b. Cowper. Mathias (‘Purs. of Lit.,’ 
51, 437) credits the king himself with having 
granted the eae Byron pays a just tribute to 
him, ‘ Eng. Bards and Sc. Rev.’ 

P. 412 b. There is no such book as Harman’s 
‘Specimen.’ The book intended was written by 
Henry Wharton, under the anagram of Anthony 
Harmer. 

P. 413 a. Bp. Cox. Burnet’s ‘ Letters from 
Switzerland,’ 1686, p. 52. 

P. 415. Sir R. Box. Thoresby’s ‘ Diary,’ ii. 
101. 

Pp. 421-2. Wm. Coxe. Mathias, ‘Purs. of 
Lit.,’ 1801, pp. 73, 119, 189. 

P. 426. Roger Crab. Smith’s ‘ Friends’ Books,’ 
i. 458-9; ‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 334-5. 

P. 428 a. In giving a careful account of Crabbe’s 
family the editor bas forgotten to specify the poet’s 
father. 

P. 429. Crabbe. Pryme’s ‘ Autobiog.,’ p. 139. 

P. 432 a. On the Crabtree correspondence see 
Thoresby’s ‘ Diary,’ i. 387. 
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P. 438 b. Z. Cradock. “Out of an obstinate 
modesty, could never be prevailed upon to print 
but one sermon (the best, perhaps, that ever passed 
the press), to which the publick gave the title of 
Dr. Cradock’s works” (Geo. Sewell’s ‘ Life of John 
Philips,’ pref. to his ‘Poems’). The sermon was 
that preached before the king Feb. 10, 1677/8, and 
was on Providence. That published in 1706 was 
on Christianity. He was an intimate friend of Bp. 
Patrick, in whose ‘Autobiog.’ there are many 
notices of him ; and Oct. 16, 1694, is given as the 
date of his death (pp. 49, 147, 153, 174, 241). 

P. 438 b. For “ Etonienses” read Etonenses. 

P. 440 a. “Hinde” is printed “Hynde” at 


305. 
P. 440 b, Craggs. Amburst’s ‘Terre Filius,’ 


90. 

P, 445 b. Omit comma after “ Kirkpatrick.” 

P. 448 a. John Craig. There is a notice of his 
‘Theol. Christ. Princ. Math.’ in ©. Leslie's 
* Truth of 

P. 449 b. Craig’s ‘De Hominio.’ See Thoresby’s 
* Diary and Corres.’ w. C. B. 


HEIBERG AND MENGE'S ‘EUCLIDIS 
ELEMENTA’: BOOKS I, TO III, 

This book, of which, many years ago, the late 
Dr. Todhunter wrote “that there was no hope of 
its early appearance,” has at length appeared. At 
intervals between 1883 and 1886 four volumes, 
containing the ‘Elements,’ have been published 
by Messrs. Teubner in their series of Greek and 
Latin classics, forming, indeed, part of a complete 
edition of Euclid’s works. Any one desiring to 
obtain the latest information on the subject should 

ult Heiberg’s ‘Studien iiber Euklid.’ This 
ition, however, will suffice for most students, for 
it supplies a revised Greek text, a Latin translation 
both ingenious and faithful, figures, and, in the 
foot-notes to each page, a full and minute digest of 
the varie lectiones of the MSS. and references to 
the works and editions of Proclus, Theon, Sim- 
plicius, Campanus, &c. In the preface to the first 
volume, and in the introductions to the several 
books, interesting details are given of the literary 
history connected with them. 

It is here proposed to jot down a few notes, 
chiefly relating to Euclid’s phraseology, suggested 
by a perusal of Books i—vi. In the definitions 
(Spor), we notice that a point is oneiov, instead 
of the more usual word oriypi). The lexicons, 
indeed, give onpeiov xpovov as equivalent to 
punctum temporis. Any point is rixyov a 
chance point. Superficies is éridvera ; and here 
we have an instance, I think, of that wonderful 
flexibility and range in meaning which character- 
izes many Greek words. That the same word 


(érupdveva) should connote two ideas apparently 
so unconnected as “ surface” and “ manifestation,” 


or “epiphany ” (for which latter éripdvia is also 
used), is not a little remarkable, the link idea being 
visibility. Inclination is xAioxs. Adjacent angles 
are ai éhéfns ywval. A figure is ; “ever 
so far,” in our Definition 35, is cis daécpov, in in- 
Jinitum. The second of the postulates (airjuara) 
is characteristic enough to quoted at length : 
kal Kata td éx’ 
exBarciv. Radius is dudornya, literally 
an interval, and used of intervals of sound, of time, 
&c. Aristotle, according to Liddell and Scott, 
employs it in nearly the sense of a premiss (xpé- 
tacts), but they do not notice this geometrical 
signification. Axioms are, as is generally known, 
Kotwal (communes animi pti 

in Euclid, Proclus preferring and 
cowai Séfae is found in Aristotle. Inasmuch 
as our eleventh and twelfth so-called axioms find 
no place in the revised text, “ common notions” 
is a very good name for such statements. In ax. 8, 
to coincide is éhappofew (congruere, Heiberg), 
and the inaccurate words “‘ that is, which exactly 
fill the same space,” are omitted. The standard 
term for “to construct” a figure is cvorncdcOa; 
for “ joining” two points, érifev-yvupe; to draw is 
ayayeiv or Suayeiv. The complements of a 
parallelogram are raparAnpwpata. The very 
misleading word “ apply” (adplicare, Heiberg), in 
the enunciation of i. 44, is rapaPaXciv, which 
expresses well the object of the problem, while 
ctOvypdype, bas to be paraphrased in English by 
“have one of its angles equal to a given rectilinear 
angle.” Acdperpos is both the diagonal of a square 
or rectangle and the diameter of acircle. To cut 
off a part is generally dda:peiv. To subtend, it is 
almost needless to say, is wtrorewveiv, whilst 
mepexety xwptov is the original of to contain a 
space. The enunciation of i. 7 has probably 
become more intelligible in English under the 
hands of Simson or other early editors than is 
compatible with a strict adherence to the original, 
which is crabbed and obscure. It runs as follows: 
éxi tis evOeias tais avrais 
tabjcovra mpos Kai GAAw éxi Ta 
pépn Ta avTa répata Tais dpy7s 
Aiya though (like its Laun 
equivalent bisect) it is used to denote division into 
two equal parts, ought in strictness to mean only 
division into two parts. In i. 15 occurs the 
interesting phrase ai kata ywviat, trans- 
lated by Heiberg “anguli ad verticem positi,” and 
rendered by Simson “opposite and vertical 
angles.” A reference to Liddell and Scott will 
show that xopvdy) has the various meanings of 
apex or vertex of a triangle or cone, the point of 
an angle; but this precise however, the 
lexicon does not notice. Between i. 15 and 16 
occurs the first porism or corollary, to the effect 
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that the angles formed by two straight lines at 
their point of intersection (xpds Tt, Tomy) are 
together equal to four right angles. But Heiberg 
encloses it in brackets, as there is a great diversity 
of textual evidence. In fact, the claim of any of 
the porisms to be considered integral parts of the 
text seems doubtful. In i. 17 first occurs the 
singular phrase ravry “ taken 
anyhow,” which translators have condensed into 
“any.” “ Meet,” in i. 27, renders cvprirto, a 
form familiar to us in this sense as the parent of 
tote in conic sections. Alternate angles are 
ai yovia "EvadAdg is elsewhere, 
Books v. and vi., the original of “alternately”; and 
I am under the impression that rapadAd£ occurs 
in the text of Euclid, though I cannot give the 
exact reference. Of rapaAAnAoypdapos, Heiberg 
(a i. 34) remarks, that it is “nomen ab ipso 
uclide ad similitudinem uocabuli 
fictum.” A square is said to be described ard a 
straight line, instead of “on,” as with us. A 
line divided into any two parts is tun ws 
eruxer, while the parts of the divided line are 
tpnpara, % word used also for the segment of a 
circle, a sector being topes. A good instance of 
the force of prepositions in composition is afforded 
by the use of xefjuar. “Take,” as in i. 22, is 
éxxeioOo ; in ii, 6 the part produced is 7) zpoc- 
for which is sometimes 
substituted ; and the part made up of the half 
and the part produced is 7) ovyxewévyn éx THs 
K.T. We have also yap 
in its usual sense of “by hypothesis,” occurring 
in i, 48. droAapBavopévy is “ included” or “ in- 
tercepted.” 


Book iii. does not present many interesting 
usages. “To touch” is, throughout the book, 
éparréoOa. In iii. 8 the concave and convex 
circumferences or arcs are 7) and Kvpti) 
mepupepéva respectively. A point of contact is 
cvvady), a8 in iii. 11, or simply ad) (a joint), as 
in iii, 16, 19. In the enunciation of iii. 16, ov 
mwapeurecciras is rendered in our English books 
“80 as not to cut,” but better by Heiburg, “ extra 
circulum cadet.” In the same enunciation “ be- 
tween” represents «is tov peragd rorov. There 
is a long paragraph in the Greek of this proposition 
about an infinitesimally small angle, which has, 
with great advantage, been omitted by subsequent 
editors, 

The pp of several propositions appear in the 
original under a form quite different from the 
customary. Simson, to whom most of what 
is peculiar to English editions is, I believe, due, 
is generally considered happy in his omissions or 
as this matter interesting 

y to mathematicians, I will dismiss it with 
the above remark. H. Devevinens. 


(To be continued.) 


OCricxet.—I ventured (ante, p. 224) to make a 
suggestion as to the word cricket, but I have no 
pretension to write about the game itself, not 
having played it since I was a schoolboy, now 
many years ago. The history of the game is at 
present in the hands of a competent writer, and no 
doubt he has access to all the recognized autho- 
rities on the subject ; but I hope he will not think 
me intrusive if I point out a few statements that 
bear on the varying popularity of the game. In 
‘The Present State of Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
sixth edition, 1728, p. 149, anonymous, but com- 
piled by Guy Midge, there is a paragraph headed 
“ Exercises and Recreations. Bowling is very much 
used...... and so is the recreation of Paddock- 
courses, Horse-races, Cock-fighting, and with the 
common people Leaping, Wrestling, Bear-baiting, 
Bull-baiting, Prizes, Cudgels, Foot-ball in frosty 
weather, and throwing at cocks about Lent.” 
Cricket is nowhere mentioned. 

In the fourth book of the ‘ Dunciad,’ the Goddess 
of Dulness, assigning inconsistent employments to 
different classes of mankind, says :— 

The judge to dance his brother serjeant call, 

The senator at cricket urge the ball, 
This was in 1726, when senators might take bribes 
from a minister, gamble, get drunk, and talk 
obscenely; but to play at cricket—oh, shocking ! 
In 1745 Sir C. H. Williams wrote, in his ‘ Place- 
book for the Year 1745’:— 
Next in lollop’d Sandwich, with negligent grace, 
For the sake of a lounge, not for love of a place, 
Quoth he, “ Noble captain, your fleets may now nick it, 
For I'll sit at your board, when at leisure from cricket.” 

Eccentric matches were anticipated more than a 
century ago. At Moulsey Hurst, Aug. 3, 1775, 
“six unmarried women played a match against 
six married ones, and it was won by the former, 
although one of the latter ran seventeen notches ” 
(Ann. Register, 1775, p. 143). On Aug. 9, 1796, 
eleven one-legged Greenwich pensioners played 
against eleven with one arm, for one thousand 
guineas, “ The one-legs beat the one-arms by 103 
runnings.” 

What is now called “fielding” was former! 
“fagging-out”; but in White’s ‘ History of Sel- 
borne’ another term is used. He says (1786): 
“ Little Tom Clement plays much at cricket ; Tom 
bats, his grandmother bowls, and his great-grand- 
mother watches-out.” J. Drxon. 


MarriaGeE ALLEGATIONS AT THE BisnHor’s 
Recistry, last Sep- 
tember, having occasion to look here for a marriage 
in or before 1658, I sought out the marriage alle- 
gations of the diocese, which I found stowed away 
in small cupboards, level with the floor, in a large 
room in the gatehouse of the drive leading to the 
bishop’s palace. They were nearly all in a more 
or less tattered state (from age and ill usage), tied 
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up in bundles, irrespective of their date, one lying 
on the top of the other, some sideways, others 
longways, and none of them with a r cover 
on, to protect their decayed, tattered, and torn 
edges from further destruction. 

As the clerk could not inform me when they 
commenced, I looked haphazard at a good many 


bundles (my time being short), the results being | p. 


that 1680 was the earliest date I found, though it 
is probable that they begin at an earlier period, 
and that I did not discover what I required. Had 
they been arranged in proper order and indexed, 
I should have ascertained in a few minutes whether 
the year and the allegation I wanted were there. 
The index which the clerk showed to me com- 
menced in 1715, but continued for only a few 


years, 

Will not some local genealogist, aware of what 
utility these documents are to all genealogists, 
especially so in these days of research, use his 
utmost endeavours with the local authorities, and 
induce them, or obtain permission for himself, to 
rescue all these allegations from their present state 
of dirt, decay, and chaos, and have them arranged 
in chronological sequence, indexed, and tied up 
into bundles or bound into volumes of years, and 
thus preserve them for ever, and render them of real 
practical utility to every one who may wish to con- 
sult them in the future? This could be done by 
two persons in less than one week. 

The utmost care should be taken that these 
most valuable records do not share the same fate 
as the original allegations of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, which the late Col. J. L. Chester 
told us, shortly before his death (May 26, 1882), 
“had long been in the custody of the solicitors of 
the Dean and Chapter, having been only a few 
years ago sold to a papermaker and converted into 
pulp”! (See p. 1 of the volume of ‘Mar. Lic. West. 
and Vic. Gen.’ issued by the Harl. Soc.) 

0. Masow. 


Ricnarvy Goopmay.—I have before me ‘A 
Picture of Carlisle,’ published in 1810, which is a 
sort of guide-book to the city and surrounding 
district. Amongst other things, it gives short 
biographies of several of our Cumbrian worthies. 
In the tof Richard Goodman it says, “ It 
is scarcely known what sphere of life he filled, but 
he seems to have possessed a mind superior to the 
o—, in ordinary stations.” What a blow to 

aman ambition that a contributor to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine and a correspondent of Dr. Stuke- 
ley should be thus forgotten in the city where he 
worked so long and so weil! In ‘The Municipal 
Records of the City of Carlisle,’ edited by Messrs. 
Ferguson and Nanson, he ap , under date 
1712, as “Richard Goodman, .;” a brother of 
the Glovers’ Guild. This designation is of itself 
sufficient to show that he held some position above 


the crowd at this time. In a note to this entry 
Chancellor Ferguson says: “He was keeper of 
Carlisle gaol, a man of archwological tastes and 
knowledge, and a correspondent of Stukeley; 
several of his letters are published by the Surtees 
Society. See ‘Stukeley’s Letters and Diaries’ 
He died 1746 (Mounsey’s ‘Carlisle in 1745,’ 
234).” This latter reference is to a letter 
(May 15, 1746) from the loquacious Robert Wardle 
to his patron, Chancellor Waugh, in which he tells 
him that “James Jackson was buried two days 
ago; and Goodman died suddenly, sitting in 
his chair, after drinking a glass of water, last 
night.” I find from the rolls of Quarter Sessions 
in the office of the Clerk of the Peace that he was 
held in high esteem by the county justices, and 
employed by them in several capacities. He was 
keeper of the county gaol from about 1732 till his 
death in 1746, an important post even in these 
days. Besides doing various jobs that required 
intelligence and trustworthiness, he acted as sur- 
veyor and bridge-master of the county for many 
years. His office of surveyor gave him many 
opportunities for investigating the antiquities of 
the county, and his correspondence shows how he 
availed himself of them. No information about 
his antecedents or family has come to my know- 
ledge. Ww. 
Carlisle, 


Poite.—This worthy lady, the third 
daughter of Sir William Pole, of Shute, county of 
Devon, England, born Aug. 25, 1588, was another 
of those “godly women” of distinction, spoken 
of by a contributor, who emigrated to New 
England in the seventeenth century. She landed 
on its shores, almost contemporaneously with 
“Lady Fenwick” (so titled in —_ England by 
reason of her noble birth), in 1636-7, following 
thither her brother William, after he had prepared 
for her a home, which was in Dedham, now 4 
precinct of the city of Boston, Massachusetts. 
In 1653 she removed to Taunton, in the domain of 
Plymouth Colony, where her brother was then 
leading citizen, and where she died in 1654. A 
plain stone slab was placed to her memory in that 
town in 1771 by “her next of kin, John Borland, 
Esq.,” a descendant of her nephew, Jobn Borland. 
As Elizabeth Pole left her father’s house for the 
New World shortly after his second marriage, this 
domestic change may probably have inclined her to 
seek another home in New England. For the facts 
above given I am indebted to the antiquarian pen 
of my friend Mr. J. W. Dean Hall, of Taunton, 
Mass, librarian of the Old Colony Historical Society. 
To them he also adds that “ Mrs.” Pole, a spinster 
through life, was a well-educated woman, took an 
influential position among the first settlers, was an 
“exemplary Christian,” and a member of the 
Pilgrim Church in Taunton. Her last “ will and 
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testament was exhibited before the Court held at 
Plymouth, the sixt of June, 1656.” It contains 
an earnest confession of her faith in the atoning 
merits of Jesus Christ, and trust in God’s mercy to 
her soul through Him. It is much to the honour 
of the early New England emigrants that they 
in general long maintained intercourse with their 
family and friends in the mother country, and 
often cast a longing, lingering look back on their 
“dear old England.” Wituiam Hatt. 
New York, 


Anecpote or Dr. Frayxtiy.—I noted the 
following anecdote many years ago as it was told 
me orally by the late Mr. W. O. Hunt, of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. If it has ever been printed, it 
cannot be generally known, for it is new to many 
Americans to whom I have shown it. It may, 
therefore, be worth a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Dr. Franklin said that he was once applied to 
by a young man named John Thompson, then 
setting up in business as a hatter, to write an 
inscription to be placed over his shop door, which 
he consented to do; and considering that at start- 
ing he could not afford to give credit, the doctor 
wrote thus: “ John Thompson, hatter, makes and 
sells hats for ready money.” The young man was 
delighted, and set off to show it to his friends. 
The first, on looking it over, said, “ It is too long; 
nobody will stop to read it; besides, it is tauto- 
logy, because a person who makes hats is a hatter.” 
So the word hatter was struck out. The next said, 
“If you say for ready money very few people will 
enter your shop, I can tell you.” Those words 
were therefore struck out. The third said, “ No- 
body will care a farthing who makes the hats, so 
that they are good.” The words makes and were 
accordingly erased, and “John Thompson sells 
hats” remained. The last friend said, ‘‘It is 
ridiculous to tell people you sell hats, for nobody 
will think you such a fool as to give them away.” 
The last two words were, therefore, taken out, and 
nothing was inscribed on his door but “John 
Thompson.” Dr. Franklin said he would never 
write anything else again that was subject to other 
people’s revision. 

J. O, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Crasip Cuaricue.”—In the will of one Richard 
Laycock, vicar of this parish in the year 1528, there 
is the following: “To the mending of one crasid 
chaliche belonging to the said church, x.s.” As re- 
= the word crasid, I presume it is the old Anglo- 

orman word “ crased.” Would you kindly admit 


this word or sentence in one of your early issues, 

with a view to my obtaining its true meaning? I 

suppose it means “ crushed,” but I cannot under- 

stand how so large a sum as 10s. in those days 

would have been necessary for the repair of an 

indented chalice. W. M. Bewnert. 
Elloughton Vicarage, E, Yorks, 


Eart. or Wuirriztp. —Can you or any of 
your correspondents tell me where may be found 
the Scotch ballad in which the following verse 
occurs? It is given in Frenche’s ‘ Glossary ’ under 
the word “ Drift ”:— 

And Anton Shiel he loves me not, 
And I gat twa drifts of his sheep. 
The great Earl of Whitfield he Loves me not, 
For nae gear fra me he could keep. 
And who is the Earl of Whitfield referred to ? 
M. 
97, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Vorraire’s Resipence 1x May I 
ask for references to sources of information regard- 
ing Voltaire’s residence in England, 1726-29, other 
than his ‘Letters on England,’ the substance of 
which, I am aware, is to be found in the ‘ Diction- 
naire Philosophique’ ? 

W. F. Netsoy, Major. 

6, Paragon, Clifton, 


[A similar query ap 5th §. x. 33, and some infor- 
mation is supplied 5% 8, x, 224, 278.) 


Potato Syurr-Boxgs.—Can any one explain 
why this name is given to snuff-boxes such as I 
have lately seen? There is a lustre about them as 
if metal lined. Harotp Mater, Oolonel. 


Tae Stixve.—Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
mention some ancient authors who have noticed 
the use of the sling in warfare ? 

Epwarp Dakin. 

Selsley, Stroud. 

[See Cassar, ‘ Bell, Gall.”} 


Picrore sy Guiot.—I have in my possession 
a picture of considerable age, unsigned, but en- 
graved in the oak frame is the name “ Rogierius 
Franc. Guiot.” I have searched in vain for any 
notice of this artist, and should be glad if any of 
your readers could assist me. Curator. 


Raycer’s Lopez, Greenwicu.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. furnish me with any information as 
to the house at Greenwich known as “ Ranger’s 
Lodge” (at present occupied by Lady Mayo)? I 
am acquainted with what is stated upon the subject 
in LEstrange’s ‘The College and the Hospital,’ 
Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Dictionary,’ and Leland’s 
Kent.’ Freperick Locker-Lampson. 

Iratian Dictionary.—I shall be grateful for 


any practical information about a dictionary of the 
Italian language which was being published at 
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Bologna in 1822, and about some notes or addi- 
tions to the same, by Prof. Parenti, which were 
going through the press at Modena about the 
same time, Any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
possesses a copy of Dante with Lombardi’s com- 
mentary, &c. (Padova, dalla Tipografia della 
Minerva, 1822), will see, in a note on ‘ Purg.’ 
xxi. 19, a reference to this dictionary, and to 
annotations thereon by the professor. 


W. Bircuam, 
Reepham, Norwich. 


Man-or-War.— What is theorigin and authority 
for a war-ship or ironclad being termed a “ man-of- 
war,” and its sailors “man-of-war's men”? “Ship- 
of-war” and “ ship-of-war’s men” would be more 
correct. ALPHA. 


Episcort.’—This work, published 
anonymously, is by the Rev. George Roberts, M.A. 
It ~~ ne by Edwards & Hughes in 1848. 
I should like to know who holds the copyright. 


Mercer Davizs. 
35, Fisher Lane, Chiswick, W. 


‘Tapestry Hanoines or tux Hovse 
or Lorps.’—This work was published in 1739, 
and contains, besides the plates of the various 
sections of the tapestry, some charts of the 
Channel, &c., and an historical account of the 
defeat of the Armada. The charts are said to be 
copied from a work contemporary with the Armada 
itself; but I am told that the text is faulty and 
not to be depended on. Can any of your readers 
give me an opinion as to the general trustworthi- 
ness of the work, which appears to be based on 
documents in the public archives ? 

W. 8. B. H. 


Mappew or Battaps.—I read in 
the Academy for July 2, 1887, that the Cam- 
bridge University Library had acquired this 
“great collection” by purchase from the late Mr. 
H. Bradshaw's library. I should be much obliged 
for any information regarding the principal cha- 
racteristics of this collection, which I presume 
was made by the late Sir F. Madden. The report 
of the library syndicate is not available. 

W. F. Prrpzavx. 

Calcutta. 


Evipence serore Setecr Commirrers.—On 
November 7, 1678, before the committee of the 
House of Lords for examinations as to the Popish 
Plot, “ Mr. Gilbert Whitehall is called in, but not 
being sworn he is ordered to attend the House to 
be sworn, and to attend the Committee at the 
next meeting” (House of Lords MSS., 1678-88 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm., 11th Rep., app. ii. 9). Why 
could not the committee administer an oath? If 
ever there was a case where a committee should 
have been empowered to take sworn evidence with 


this was the one. 

{ Parliamentary committees had no power of sw 
witnesses until it was conferred by Act of Parliament, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Torrens, a few years ago, | 


Ivy Brivez.—This was one of the dark arches 
out of the Strand, leading down to the halfpenny 
steamboats. A correspondent to Willis’s Ourrent 
Notes, writing under date of March, 1855, says 
that it leads to the “ Fox-under-the-Hill,” which 
was true if you turned to the right Adelphi-wise. 
He adds that boatloads of fruit are landed there, 
and carried up thence by sturdy porters to Covent 
Garden Market. Was all this not extinct before 
the year 1855 ? O. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


as little formal delay as possible re a 


‘A Treatise or THE Hoty Communion.’—We 
have in our theological library a little volume 
entitled ‘A Treatise of the Holy Communion. 
“London, Printed by W. Godbid, and are to be 
sold in Little Britain, 1677.” On the title-page 
there is a memorandum in MS. of ancient type, 
“By y® Bp. of London.” I believe that Henry 
Compton was Bishop of London in 1677. The 
tone of the treatise is ultra-Puritanical. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether Bishop 
Compton was really its author ? J. B. H. 


Havayt.—Can any of your readers explain the 
origin and meaning of the town name of Havant 
as applied to districts of the city of Chichester, in 
which are North, South, East, and West Pallant? 
There is also a Pallant in the town of Havant, and 
when, in the dry summer weather, some of the 
springs in these neighbourhoods overflow and 
flood meadows and convert dry lanes into riva- 
lets, the term used by the people of these places is, 
**The Lavants are out.” Is there connexion 
between these words ? USTICUS. 

Southsea. 


Sm Joun Bart.—What is known, or 
rather what can be learned about a baronet of the 
above name, who died a pensioner in the Charter- 
house in or about 1701? The title dated from 
1660, and the first baronet was Lord Mayor of 
London. Sir John is said to have left a numerous 
family, and his son, Sir Thomas, died a bachelor 
in 1727; but his name is not found in the * Ex- 
tinct Baronetage’ of Sir B. Burke. Probably there 
are descendants of the “numerous family” of Sir 
John, who, if found, could make good a claim to 
this honour. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tristram Wuirs.—Is anything known of this 
writer, who signs the preface to a curious small 
4to. volume printed by William Barley, of yo 


te Street, London, in 1614? Its title is * 
Tesyehne of Saint George of 
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titular Patron of England and of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter.’ It is dedicated by Barley to 
“Mr. George Shilliton, J.P., one of the chiefe 
Clarkes of H.M.’s High Court of Star Chamber ”; 
and also on the following page, to “ all the noble, 
honovrable and worthy in Great Britain i 
the name of George, and to all other the true friends 
of Christian chivalrie, lovers of Saint George’s 
name and vertues.” It is in the Roman type, and 
has a rough woodcut of St. George slaying the 
dragon on the title-page. 

Barley also published “The delightful history 
of Celestina the faire, done out of French into 
English. London, printed by A. J. for W. B. at 
his shop at the upper end of Gratious Street, 
1596.” This is in the Gothic letter, and bears on 
the title-page Barley’s device, a death’s head, cross- 
bones, and hour-glass, &c. In the catalogue of 
Barley’s works in Ames neither of these is found ; 
but they are in Hazlitt and in the British Museum 
Catalogue of books printed before 1640, although 
not very fully described there. “A. J.” is either 
Abel Jeffes or Adam Islip. J. Maskg.t, 


“Verner’s Law.”—Many writers dilate on the 
importance of “ Verner’s law,” a sort of supplement 
or correction of Grimm. Where can a clear an 
complete description of “‘ Verner’s law” be u% ? 

A. H. 


Gescuwister.—This German word—meaning 
the collective body of brothers and sisters in a 
family —is untranslatable by any one English 
word, Etymologically it would seem to mean 
“sisterhood.” But why should not this all-em- 
bracing term be formed from what old gram- 
marians call “the worthier 

ames D, 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Suppew or an Actor in a Mrracie 
Ptay.—In the Theatre for August, p. 76, I read 
the following :— 

“A horrible scene was witnessed in Sweden during the 

formance of a religious drama, ‘ The Passion of Our 

‘aviour,’ in the year 1513. One of the actors had to 
pierce the side of the person on the cross in the Cru- 
cifixion scene ; in his enthusiasm he plunged his lance 
a him oe him, The dead man fell from the 
upon the impersonator of the Virgin Mary, who 
was fatally injured. King John II., who was present, 
was so enraged at the occurrence, that he drew his 
sword, and slew the terror-stricken cause of it ; where- 
the the loss of their favourite 
tf, wound up thi horro striking i 
conpnalonte b = this cycle o rs by off their 
Where is any account of this to be obtained ? 
Epwarp R, Vryyay. 


Sonnets on rus Sonnzr.—In the number 
which I send you of the Irish Monthly for October, 
1887 (Dublin, Gill & Son), a paper called 


about Sonnets’ prints in 


sonnets answering exactly to that title, namely, 
Wordsworth’s famous two, and one of these in a 
French translation and an American parody, two 
by Mrs. Julia Dorr, three by Ebenezer Elliot, and 
one each by Keats, Dante Rossetti, Theodore 


bearing | Watts, Lope de Vega, John Charles Earle, Antony 


Morehead, Richard Watson Gilder, and Edith 
Thomas. These, with a second French ‘Sonnet on 
a Sonnet,’ make up my little collection. Oan any 
of your readers suggest any other sonnets that 
treat of the nature and functions of the — 


Cartyte oN Muitton.—Where does Carlyle 
cal] Milton “the moral king of English literature” 
(a golden phrase !) ? JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


Girrorp’s Buitpines.—Said to be in Holborn. 
In Nichols’s ‘ Lit, Anec.,’ iv. 59, Roger l’Estrange 
is reported to have removed thither about 1675. 
Where were Gifford’s Buildings situated? In 
Boyle’s ‘ View,’ 1799, they are not named, nor in 
the ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks on London,’ 1732. 

A. Warp. 


Gerorce Psatmanazar.—Has the real name of 
this literary impostor, who wrote the so-called 


d| history of the Island of Formosa, ever been dis- 


covered? He stated himself that he was of French 
extraction. Epwarp R. Vrvyan. 


on Worps.—Ooleridge has some- 
where a remark to the effect that more might often 
be learned from the history of a word than the 
history of a campaign. Will some one kindly give 
the exact reference ? Gro, L, Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 


CoLours, CaTHE- 
DRAL.—In Winchester Cathedral are preserved 
three sets of old regimental colours, belongi 
respectively to the 7th Royal Fusiliers, 97th 
of Ulster’s Regiment, and 10lst Royal Bengal 
Fusiliers. When were they presented ; and when 
by new ones? Joun Newnuax. 

xeter. 


Dr. Brypen.—Edward W. Blyden, LL.D., late 
representative of Liberia at our Court, figures as a 
warm advocate of the negro race in his new book 
entitled ‘ Christianity, Islam,’ &c. However praise- 
worthy his efforts, I think his premises unsound. 
I ask is this gentleman a full-blooded negro? The 
name Blyden, I fancy, may be Dutch, and I affirm 
that if he has a strain of pure European blood in 
his veins his whole argument falls to the — 


“A Parr or Batances.”—It would be inter- 
esting to know when this absurd expression was 
first used. The word “balance,” it need hardly 
be remarked, means a pair of scales (from bi for 
bis and Janz, a pan or scale), so that ‘‘a pair of 
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balances ” would mean “ a pair of pair of scales.” 
It is found in Tyndale’s rendering of Rev. vi. 5, 
and in all subsequent versions (including the 
A.V.), with the exception of the Douay, until the 
Revisers of 1881 corrected it into “a balance,” 
which is the word (“ a balaunce”) used in Wycliffe’s 
translations. The expression “a pair of balances” 
must, therefore, have came into vogue between the 
times of Wycliffe and of Tyndale. Oan any one 
point out its first usage in a book? 


W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Tuomas Moors, tae Porr.—Had he a brother 
Abraham ? Henry T. Wake. 
Wingfield Park, Derbyshire, 


Brron on Acricotture.—Did Byron ever 
study agriculture? I have three books, formerly 
his, in which are some pencil notes, believed to be 
in his handwriting. The books are ‘ Agricultural 
Sarveys of Kent,’ 1805 ; ‘ Middlesex,’ 1807 ; and 
* Leicester and Ratland,’ 1809. 

Henry T. Wake. 

Wingfield Park, Derbyshire. 


Replies. 


‘ THE COURTENAYS, ARE THEY DESCENDED 
FROM THE CAPETS? 
(7* 8. iv. 287.) 

There seems to be a prevailing opinion that 
because Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ is bound in red and 
edited by an official that it is an authority to 
be trusted for statements referring to remote as 
well as recent times; but it will be found to be 
nothing of the sort. Numberless corrections 
have oy in the pages of ‘N, & Q.,’ but 
are unheeded. A comparison of dates makes it 
impossible for Pierre de Courtenay to have been 
the ancestor of the English Courtenays, and Lord 
Ashburton’s work, ‘Genealogical Memoirs of the 
Royal House of France,’ printed in 1825, is the 
only book that suggests it. Mr. Doran is referred 
to M. du Bouchet’s folio monograph, printed at 
Paris in 1661, ‘ Hist. Gen. de la Maison Royale de 
Courtenay,’ a copy of which will be found in the 
Art Library, South Kensington Museum, if not in 
the British Museum. There is also a long note of 
my own in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. iii. 1. The assertion 
in the register of Ford Abbey (Dugdale, ‘ Mon. 
Angl.,’ i. 786) that Reginald de Courtney was a 
son of Florus, a son of Louis the Fat, deserves some 
consideration. It is not known, so far as I am aware, 
that Louis had a son so named, but he had a half- 
brother Florus (or Fleury), who married the heiress 
of Nangis, and had a daughter Elizabeth by her, 
who carried that fief to Ansel de Venisy, her hus- 
band. That Fleury might have had another wife, 
and by her a son, is a possibility. So far as dates 


are concerned, inald could have been his son, 
and Fleury might have been a former husband of 
Isabel, daughter and coheir of Reginald, Sire de 
Courtenay; but this is a mere suggestion, like that 
of Cleaveland adopted by Gibbon. We must sup- 
pose Reginald selling his birthright to his mother’s 
second husband and following Queen Eleanor to 
England ; but this is not confirmed by any deeds 
quoted in M. du Bouchet’s ‘Preuues.’ It is not 
generally known there was another daughter, the 
spouse of Avalon, Seigneur de Seligny, but she died 
without issue. 

I feel very curious about a John de Courtenay in 
Yorkshire in the earlier years of Henry ITI.’s reign, 
after whom Hirst-Courtney (still so called), near 
Selby, had its name. Pierre de Courtenay himself 
had a son John living at that time, but he may 
have been an unnamed son of Reginald the younger, 
of Oakhampton. This branch must have come 
down in the world, for the only one of the name in 
the Poll-Tax, 1379, is John Cortnay, a husband- 
man, of Askelby, near Howden, whose wife’s name 
was Idonia (Yorks. Archeol, Journal, ix. 160). 

A. 8. Extis. 

Westminster. 

A good argument for the Capetian descent of the 
Courtenays is in Lord Ashburton’s ‘Memoirs of the 
Royal House of France,’ 1825. According to the 
pedigree there given, Pierre, younger son of Louis 
VL, married in 1151 Elizabeth, heiress of the 
original French Courtenays, and took that name. 
His younger son, Reginald de Courtenay, came to 
England in 1178, and, marrying an English heiress, 
became ancestor to all the English Courtenays. 

OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

5, St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


I beg to refer Mr. Doraw to the following 
works :— 

A Genealogical History of the Courtenay Family. By 
Ezra Cleaveland, B.D. Exon, 1735. 

Genealogical Memoirs of the Royal House of France. 
By the late Richard Barré, Lord Ashburton. With 
genealogical table. London, 1825, 

Report of the Proceedings on the Claim to the Earldom 
of Devon in the House of Lords. By Sir Harris Nicolas. 
London, 1832, 

Genealogy of the Family of Courtenay. By the Rev. 
George Oliver, D.D., and Mr, Pitman Jones, <Archao- 
logical Journal, vol. x., 1853, between p. 52 and p. 53. 

Notes on William de Courtenay, Founder of Borspring 
Priory. By Joseph Bain, F.S.A.Scot, The 
New Series, vol, iii. No. 12, p. 193. 

Winstow Jones. 


The English Courtenays are apparently de- 
scended from the first house of that name, and not 
from the son of Louis le Gros, who married the 
heiress of line of that family and took the name. 
The Capetian house of Courtenay is extinct in the 
male line, and even the claim of the last survivors 
of the name to be princes of the blood royal = 


very doubtful, and was not acknowled 
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crown. See ‘ Discours sur la Genealogie et Maison 
de Courtenay’ (Paris, 1603), ‘De Stirpe et Origine 
Domus de Courtenay ’ (Paris, 1607), and Jean du 
Boucher’s ‘ Histoire Genealogique de la Maison 
de Courtenay’ (Paris, 1661). The in the 
British Museum has manuscript notes calling the 
Capetian origin of the later French Courtenays in 
question. The only existing legitimate male de- 


scendants of Hughes Capet are the houses of | d 


Bourbon - Orleans descending from the younger 
brother of Louis XIV., and the Spanish Bourbons 
(see ‘Almanach de Gotha’) from Louis XIV. 
through Philippe of France, Duc d’Anjou. In the 
female lines the descendants of Hughes Capet, 
even in England, must be innumerable. 

Apropos of the vitality of the Capetians, more 
than twenty branches of that family have become 
extinct in the male line, while the then senior 
branch has died out four times, ¢.¢., with Charles 
IV., Charles VIII., Henry III., and Henry V. 
(Comte de Chambord). H. L. O. 


I beg to refer Mr. Doran to Gibbon’s 
‘Rise and Fall of Rome,’ vol. iv. p. 224, on the 
** Digression on the Family of Courtenay.” He 
will there find that the Courtenays of England are 
descended from the second wife of Reginald de 
Courtenay, whose daughter and heiress (by his 
first wife), Elizabeth, married Peter, the youngest 
son of Louis VL, who assumed the name and arms 
of the Courtenays. 

I am also interested in the descent of another son 
of Louis VI. ; and if Mr. Doran will kindly afford 
me the opportunity of corresponding with him, I 
shall be glad to compare notes from my MSS. for 
& reciprocal exchange of particulars, 

MoRAINVILLE, 

Reading. 


James II. ar Wetts §. iv. 
407).—Lorp Wotse.ey may be glad to be referred 
for information to ‘ Macaulay’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ chap. iii. 

“When the Court, soon after the Restoration, came to 
Tunbridge Wells, there was no town, but within a mile 
of the spring rustic cottages...... were scattered over the 
Heath. Some of these cabins were movable, and were 
carried on sledges from one part of the Common to 
another. To these huts men of fashion, wearied with 
the din and smoke of London, sometimes came in the 
summer to breathe fresh air.” 

It is probable, therefore, that James II. himself 
was obliged to be content with such accommoda- 
tion as a movable cabin or hut could afford. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. ? 


There was no royal residence near Tunbrid 
Wells in Charles II.’s reign. When Henrietta 
Maria was sent there after the birth of her first 
son, she lived for six weeks in tents on Bishops- 
down Common ; and even when, in Charles II.’s 


reign, Catharine of Braganza had made it the 
fashionable resort, it is described by a contem- 
porary as the place of all Europe the most rural 
and simple. 

In Henry VIII.’s reign the ancient castle of 
Tunbridge, built by Richard de Tonebrige, Earl 
of Clare, uncle of William the Conqueror, was 
forfeited to the Crown, but soon after fell into 
ecay. Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

Lapy Russe1t also supplies the passage from Mac- 
aulay quoted by Mr, } 


Jounsow ayp Miss Hickman §.fiv. 309).— 
Mr. Harwarp will find the concluding lines of the 
poem of which he is in search in a note by Malone 
at p. 15 of the one-volume edition of Boswell pub- 
lished by Messrs. George Routledge & Sons. En- 
dorsed upon the original manuscript is a certificate 
by Dr. Turton that it was written by Johnson. It 
further states that Miss Hickman was a Stafford- 
shire lady, and that the verses were printed in 
extenso in some of the later editions of Johnson’s 
poems. At p. 30 of the new monograph on John- 
son by Col. F. Grant in the “Great Writers ” series, 
amongst a list of his Staffordshire friends appear 
the names of “the Hickmans (relatives of his 
mother).” T. Cann Hucues. 


The verses, “To Miss Hickman playing on the 
Spinet,” are to be found in Cooke’s edition of the 
‘British Poets,’ vol. xviii., pub. 1797,and probably in 
early editions of Johnson's poems. The lady is ad- 
dressed as “Stella.” The verses are evidently the 
inspiration of Johnson’s youthful muse. He com- 
posed several other minor pieces dedicated to the 
same lady, which are inserted in the same collec- 
tion. H. W. 8. 


Mr. W. H. Harwarp has hit upon what I have 
long felt to be a blot on Boswell’s ‘ Life of Dr. John- 
son.’ I do not know what may be the case with 
recent editions of that work, but those printed be- 
fore (say) 1850 have a most terribly meagre index ; 
and yet surely no prose work in our language is more 
deserving of a full and complete one. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

[“‘A notice of the poem, but not the poem itself, appears 
in a note by Malone which is printed in ‘Croker’s Bos- 
well,’ Bell’s edition, i. 97. The poem is printed in Lynam’s 
edition of ‘ Johnson,’ vi. 410, and a note says it was 
written at least so early as 1734, the year of the lady’s 
marriage with Turton.”—E, Marsaatt. This infor- 
mation is confirmed by Miss Emruy Coxe and others. 
“ Malone’s note will be found in the Rev. Alexander 
Napier’s ‘ Boswell’s Johnson,’ 1884.”"—Estz. “In the 
Sir Joshua Reynolds edition of Boswell, edited by Hen 
Morley, 1885.”"—Q. V. “The poem appears in Gilfillan’s 
* Poetical Works of Johnson, Parnell, &c.,’ Edinburgh, 
1855,"—W. “See ‘ Works,’ published by 
Bohn, 2 vols., 1862.”"—H. G. Hors. Rossen. sends 
the poem and the note, both of which are at Mr. Hay- 
WARD'S disposition. The recently published edition by Dr. 
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Birkbeck Hill contains an index, which our reviewer, 
with pardonable enthusiasm, calls magnificent. In this, 
however, there is no reference to Miss Hickman. See 
ante, p. 179.] 


Tre “ Trizrs” 8, iv. 248).—Walker, in his 
‘Sufferings of the Clergy,’ part i. 170, 17], 
mentions the ordinance passed by Gfomwell and 
his council on March 20, 1654, for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners (commonly called “Tryers”); 
and that Francis Rous, Esq., with thirty-seven 
others there named (part laymen, ministers), 
should be the commissioners. e refers in the 
margin to “Scobell’s Collection of Acts and 
Ordinances made in the Parliament begun Nov. 3, 
1640, and since until Sept. 17, 1656. London, 
1658, folio.” The list of names would be in the 
ordinance. Walker (pp. 176, 177) gives a speci- 
men of the method of examination followed by 
these “Tryers.” He does not state anything about 
their minute-books, W. E. 


Mr. Sawyer will find a full list of the “Triers” 
in Neal’s ‘ History of the Puritans,’ vol. iv. p. 93, 
ed. 1822. Not one of the, names seems to belong 
to any well-known Sussex family. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 

Mr. Sawyer will find a list of the 116 “Triers” 
in ‘An Ordinance of the Parliament,’ published 
Oct. 20, 1645, which is bound up with ‘The 
Directory for the Public Worship of God and the 
Suppression of the Book of Common Prayer,’ Lon- 
don, 1646. Of the above number thirty-nine were 
** ministers,” and seventy-seven “‘ others.” 

Lzxson Prince. 


Crrrus (7™ §. iv. 289).—Your correspondent 
has omitted to notice in Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dic- 
tionary,’ “Oypress-cat, a tabby cat, East.” Perhaps 
the term cyprus, as applied to a cat, was taken from 
the stuff so called, which Minsheu, in his ‘Guide 
into the Tongues’ (1617), defines as “a fine curled 
linnen.” The material was made in two colours, 
black and white, but the black seems to have been 
more common. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


May not the origin of Cyprus as a cat-name be 
found in the well-known legend of that island ? 
According to this tradition, there was once a cape 
in Cyprus called Cat Cape, on which was a 
monastery, the monks of which were required to 
keep an army of cats to make war on the snakes 
with which the island was infested. The story 
has often been printed. I saw it recently in ‘The 
Book of Cats,’ by C. H. Ross (Griffith & Farran). 


WARD Dakis. 


Mr. Karkerxk remarks that he has not been 
able to find the word cyprus in Wright with the 

also state that Wright comes so near it as to 


have ‘ Cypress-cat, s., a tabby cat, East.” (‘ Prov. 
Dict.,’ p. 368, Bohn). Ep, Marsa, 
A corruption from cypress, which, being ancien’ ty 

used in oa is the emblem of aie t 
was also applied formerly to a thin transparent 
black stuff. See Johnson. . 

Lawn as white as driven snow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow,—Shakespeare. 


Constance Russe... 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Milton, ‘ Penseroso,’ 35, speaks of the Nun 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn. 
On this passage see the note by T. Warton, who 
Autolycus’s song in ‘The Winter's Tale, 

V. iii.— 

Lawn as white as driven snow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow-- 
and other passages. The black stripes of the 
kitten would be thus described. 

W. E. 


Is this colour—* dark grey, with black stripes 
and markings”— named from cypress wood? 
Evelyn (‘ Sylva,’ bk. ii. chap. iii. 15) speaks with 
emphasis of the wood’s “crisped undulations,” 
which have caused it to be used largely in deco- 
rative building and for other purposes. 

Cc. 0. B. 
Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow, 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses. 


in ‘ Kenil : R. B, 


Hewzy Benvet, Eart or (7* 
iv. 288).—In Bishop Burnet’s ‘ History of His Own 
Times,’ Orr's ed., 2 vols. royal 8vo., opposite p. 252 
of vol. i. is an of the earl 
from a painting by Sir Peter Lely, showing the 
black patch across his nose. Ina short biographical 
note appended to Burnet’s notice of him on p. 68, 
vol. i., we read :— 

“When at Oxford he was distinguished as an oe 
versifier, and several of his productions were publish 
Upon the king, Charles I., coming to Oxford, Bennet 
volunteered into his army, and was besides chosen to be 
his chief secretary by Lord Digby, then Secretary of 
State. This might have excused him from active service 
in arms, but his spirit would not permit; and he bore, 
especially upon his nose, many honourable scars 
in the onslaught of battle. When declining in favour 
with Charles ft. with little wit and less gratitude, this 
monarch allowed him to be mimicked in his presence by 
some of his ribald courtiers, who condescended to put a 

tch on their noses, and to strut about with a staff in 
imitation of the Earl’s gait.” 

This is given on the authority of Echard’s ‘ History 
of England,’ 911. 

“ He had a scar across his nose, which was covered by 

long patch, or, rather, by small plaster, in form of 
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lozenge” (‘Memoirs of Count Grammont,’ Bohn’s ed., 


p- 143). 
F. W. J. 

Ebberston Vicarage, York, 

In ‘Lodge’s Portraits’ is an engraving of this 
statesman, a prominent member of the Cabal in the 
days of Charles IL, from the painting by Sir Peter 
Lely, said to be in the “collection of the Right 
Honourable Lord de Clifford at King’s Weston.” 
There is a diagonal patch across the nose, as though 
it had been slit, and in those times malicious 
wounding and maiming were by no means in- 
frequent. The accompanying memoir mentions, 
however, that the earl had fought for Charles I. 
in the great civil war, and received several wounds, 
adding :— 

“The black patch on his face, which appears in all 
portraits of him, and is, I believe, nowhere particularly 
accounted for, may probably be ascribed to one of his 
hurts, which perhaps left a disgusting scar” (Cabinet 
edition, vol. vi, p, 172). 

This statement, however, leaves the matter a 
slightly ae question, for the Coventry Act, as it 
was called, was passed about that date, as Sir John 
Coventry had been attacked and his nose slit by 
some members of the royal guard, as it was sup- 
posed with the privity of King Charles IT. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The patch was to hide the scar of a wound which 
hereceived in asharp encounter near Andover, where 
he was fighting as a volunteer in the royal cause 
during the civil war. In Charles II.’s reign, when 
Lord Arlington was out of favour, several persons 
at court took to mimic his person and behaviour, 
and it became a common jest for some courtier to 
pat a black patch upon his nose and strut about 
in order to divert the king. See Birch’s ‘ Lives 
of Illustrious Persons,’ Constance RussELL, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


“The Rebellion falling out, he followed the King’s 
Army, and receiving an honourable wound in the face, 
grew into favour” (Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ Sept. 10, 1677). 

“Upon his return from his unsuccessful journey to 
Holland in 1674-5...... it became a common jest for some 
courtier to put a black patch upon his nose, and strut 
about with a white staff in his hand, in order to divert 
the king” (Chalmers’s ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ s.v. “ Bennet”). 

Lely’s portrait, engraved in Bray’s edition of 
Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ shows the position of the patch 
Very well. Epwarp H. M.A, 


Diopati, Wicker, Morton, Scartert, Couz- 
PePer, (7% S. iv. 344).—Mrs, Elizabeth 
Scarlett, widow of Henry Scarlett, late of the city 
of London, “now living in the parish of St. 
Andrew's, Holborn, but late of St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the- West,” owned land in Tottenham, called 

Langford Lands,” which she sold in 1765 to 


tion, which is given in Robinson’s ‘History of 
Tottenham,’ we may infer that her husband bad 
lived in the parish of St. Dunstan’s, and that on 
his death she had probably moved to St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, where she died three years later. A 
search for the will of Henry Scarlett, of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West, about the year 1765, 
would probably give more information. 

The arms on the Scarlett-Diodati plate are the 
same as those of the Scarletts of Essex, Suffolk, 
London, and Sussex (after of Jamaica), the latter 
being now represented in the elder line by my 
husband’s branch (Abinger, arms and crest now 
differenced since the peerage) and the Scarletts of 
Gigha, N.B., and Sussex, who bear, without dif- 
ference, these same arms and crest, as exemplified 
in the ‘ Visitation of Essex,’ 1611. The supporters 
are probably the invention of the engraver, for in 
England, as a rule, they are only given to peers, 
baronets, or knights, 

The name of Henry is more common in the Nor- 
folk Scarletts than in those of Essex, and I cannot 
find any clue to the family from which the above 
individual descends. I have large collections 
relating to the Scarletts of Essex and Suffolk, in 
addition to those of Sussex, and have looked 
through them in vain for a clue, as none of the 
names mentioned in Mrs. Elizabeth Scarlett’s will 
occurs in our papers. There is a lengthy pedigree 
of Sparrow in the ‘ Visitation of Essex,’ 1634, but 
none of the names is in it (Colepepyr, &c.). The 
arms described on the escutcheon of pretence are 
not to be found in Papworth’s ‘ Armorials.’ 

In 1707 the will of John Scarlett, of St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West, gent., was proved, and he speaks in it 
of lands left to him by Sir William Humble. This 
shows him to have been John Scarlett, the third 
son of Benjamin Scarlett, of Eastbourne, who 
married Katherine, the daughter of Sir William 
Humble. This John Scarlett had four sons, John, 
William, Charles, and Francis. He lived at 
Stratford Langthom, in Essex, part of the Humble 
property, and in 1694 was of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. Dr. Diodati was buried at Tottenham, 
1727. B. F. Scar.err. 

Berwick Lodge, Ryde. 


wits THe Sitver Hanp (7* §&. iii. 
477; iv. 213, 338).—Dr. Brewer, it is to be 
feared, has been misled by the use of an in- 
apposite title, the employment of which by him 
was quite enough to throw readers of ‘N. & Q.’ off 
the scent. We doubtless read of Dukes of Edom 
in the A.V., and we have also read of dukes and 
lords of Little Egypt. The prince concerning 
whom Dr. Brewer was inquiring was inly 
not a duke in any ordinary sense of the term, 
though he was, of course, a leader of men, for in 
int of fact he was King of Ireland. If Dr. 


James Townsend, Esq. From the above descrip- 


REWER refers to the August number of the Anti- 
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ry he will find an extract from Joyce’s ‘Old 

Itic Romances.’ giving interesting glimpses into 
Trish social life in days of Nuada of the Silver 
Hand. Nomap. 


Fierrtiovs Impariwrs S. iv. 88).—Why not 
make known the facts in each instance when ascer- 
tained? Mr. Watrorp is probably familiar with 
an American book by Mr. Whitney, entitled ‘A 
Modern Proteus,’ which makes a wholesale exposure 
of one of the tricks of booksellers in publishing old 
books under new names. Fictitious imprints are en- 
titled tolike treatment. Allourlibraries, both in their 
manuscript and printed catalogues, give the cor- 
rect imprint in brackets when it is known that the 
publisher's imprint is false. A most pernicious 
custom that has long prevailed is post-dating the 
imprint. So early as July and August I have seen 
books bearing the following year’s date. When did 
this form of falsehood originate ? 

Gaston pE 

Philadelphia, U.S. 


‘Noran’s Treasure’ (7 §. iv. 327).—This 
ballad was written by “Claribel” (Mrs. Charles 
Barnard). It was adapted to an Irish melody, 
and —s by Madame Sainton-Dolby, and was 
publish 


Henry, Lorp Cuirrorp (7* S. iv. 327).—Mr. 
Jounson will find an account of Henry, Lord 
Olifford, the “shepherd” Earl of Cumberland, in 
Mr. Walford’s ‘Chapters from Family Chests,’ 
vol. i. p, 144, Mos Urse. 


(7 S. iv. 348).—It may interest Mr. 
Vyvraw to know that one of these travelling 
entertainments, mentioned by the Editor, was 
perambulated about this city within the last 
three years. It consisted of « large square box 
mounted on wheels; there were little windows all 
round through which you might gaze at the 
wonders of the solar system, the inside being 
illuminated at night, which had a very pretty 
effect ; “and all for one penny.” 

oBerT F, 
Glasgow. 


Refer to the account of the boy’s experiences at 


the “ slow torture called an orrery,” in “ Birthday | 


Celebrations,” ch. xix. of Dickens’s ‘ Uncommercial 
Traveller,’ Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Nexson (7 S. iv. 367).—I can find no mention 
of this portrait in five different biographies of Nel- 
son that I have searched (I have not Sir Harris 
Nicolas at hand); but if a guess be admissible I 
would hazard the suggestion that it was sent to 
Selim, the Grand Signior, in return for the che- 
lengk, or plume of triumph, and the pelisse pre- 
sented by him to Nelson after the victory at the 


Nile, and delivered at Naples by Kelim Effendi 
Dec. 21, 1798. Or it may have been a return 
present for the “ rose set in diamonds,” valued at 
1,0001., presented to the admiral by the Grand 
Signior’s mother. In either of these cases the por- 
trait would doubtless have been painted during 
Nelson’s long stay in the Mediterranean—either 
at Naples or Palermo, E. G. Youncer, M.D. 
Hanwell, W. 


Hattows, Breap Srreer: Jonn Mitton 
(7™ §. iv. 309, 378).—The tablet for which Nemo 
inquires has been removed to Bow Church, Cheap- 
side, where I have just seen it. It has been in- 
serted into the western wall of the church, on the 
outside, near to the tower. Beneath the tablet is 
the following inscription :— 

“ This Tablet was placed on the Church of All Hallows, 
Bread Street, early in the nineteenth century, as a 
memorial of the event therein recorded, and was removed 
in the year 1876, when that Church was pulled down, 
and the Parish united for Ecclesiastical purposes with 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-Bow.” 

W. Sparrow Simpsoy, 
F. W. Asrneron supplies the same information.] 


“ Rare” Ben Jonson (7" S. iv. 129, 235).—The 
writer of the notice of Ben Jonson in ‘ The Book 
of Days’ says :— 

“The curious inscription by which his grave was 
marked— 

O rare Ben Jonson ! 
formed the concluding words of the verses written and 
displayed in the celebrated club-room of Ben's clique.” 
Are these included in the “ commendatory verses” 
mentioned in Dr. Nicnotson’s note an 


Mowerart” orn “Nomerart” in Te Devs 
(7™ §. iv. 147, 352).—I ought to have known that 
munus was a gift ; but I have been misled by the 
early versions of Te Deum, printed by Mr. 
Maskell in the second volume of his ‘ Monumenta 
Ritualia.’ These all translate munerari by “‘ re- 
warded.” Even now I do not find that authorities 
are quite unanimous in excluding “ reward ” from 
the meaning of munerari. Daniel, speaking of 
munerari, says, “ Procul dubio in hac voce tenes 
scripturam antiquissimam et genuinam. Nwmerart 
rimum occurrit in Brev. Italis v. c. in Frane. anni 
1495” (‘ Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ Lips., 1844, t. il. 
p. 299). I have no doubt that munerari is the 
more ancient reading, but as a matter of taste I 
prefer numerart. : 

The aim of the few notes that were printed 
last August was to point out the length of 
time that munerari had survived, and was still 
surviving, not merely in out-of-the-way places like 
the Mozarabic Chapel at Toledo, but in the Vatican 
Basilica itself, in choir books that were published 
only two or three years ago. Under these circum- 


stances it can hardly be asserted with truth that 
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munerari is extinct ; and this was all that I wanted 
to say. J. Wickuam Leae. 
Cannes, France. 


I know nothing of the arguments which Mr, 
Tompson uses in favour of munerari. Bat an 
obvious one strikes me from the order of the Latin 
words in “Aiterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria mune- 
rari.” It was evidently the intention of the writer 
that the verb should be most closely connected 
with eternd gloria, not with cum 


Hiseryicism : Kixp (7 §. iv. 229).—Though 
kind as cited by Mr. Bone may now be a 
Hibernicism merely, it is very old English. In 
the ‘Romance of William of Palerne,’ of date 
1350-1360 (‘Spec. Early English, part ii.), the 
werwolf was not a werwoif at all, 

For pe kud king of spayne, was kindely his fader; 
and William himself, stating his own parentage, 
says 

A kowherde, sire, of pis kontrey, is my kynde fader 

and my menskful moder. is his meke wiue. 

It means “natural” or “ by kinship,” and is said 
to be derived from Anglo-Saxon cynd, nature. 
For its use in Scotch see Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Com * Hamlet,’ I. ii., “a little more than kin 
and less than kind ”—i. ¢., less than natural ; and 
II. ii, where, in the same uncomplimentary sense, 
he calls his uncle a ‘‘ kindless villain.” G, N, 

Glasgow, 

Avexanper Moncrizrr (7" §. iv. 328).—I am 
able to inform F. N. R. that this person was 
minister of Scoonie, in the Presbytery of Kirkaldy. 
His quarrel with John Gibson (Lord Durie) and 
the various episodes thereof can be found most 
graphically detailed in ‘Lamont’s Diary.’ Both 
seem to have been sufficiently pugnacious, and 
other “tuilzies” of the minister are mentioned by 
Lamont. There is an account of a battle royal (in 
church) on July 22, 1655, 

“which day being the Sabatb...... Moreover Durie 
desyred the Minister to hold his peace, and the Minister 
desyred Durie to hold his peace.’ 

On September 26, 1654, Mr. Alex. Moncrife 
(Lamont is capricious in his spellings) 

“denounced from the pulpitt, in his sermon, ane 
absolute judgement of destruction and ruine against 
the house of Durie, without any condition of repent- 


“1662, Agust 14. By order from Mr. James Sharp 
Archbishope of St. Androws, Mr. Johne Rameay was ad- 
mitted Minister of Scony in Fiffe, to succeid Mr. A. 
Monecriefe at that tyme under processe before the 
parliament att Edenborroughe.” 

Oa which occasion 

“there was delivered to Maister Ramsay the bibell, the 

keys of the Church doore and the bell tou; and Dury 

Belnes r that they went and tooke possession of 

the manee and glibe.”’ 


Archibald Constable, the editor and publisher of 
‘Lamont’s Diary,’ only issued one hundred copies. 
It is, therefore, a scarce book. The above extracts 
are from Archibald Constable’s own cory. The 
Rev. J. W. Taylor is not the author of ‘The East 
Neuk of Fife,’ but he is of the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Fife’ He is rather one-sided 
therein. What he says of the Durie and Mon- 
crieffe feud is all taken from Lamont. ~ aad 


The Rev. J. W. Taylor states that Mr. Mon- 
crieff was minister of Scoonie, and refers to the 
leading events of his life. In a memoir of 
his grandson, the Rev. Alexander Moncrieff, of 
Abernethy, one of the fathers and founders of the 
Scotch Secession, by the late Rev. Dr. Young, of 
Perth, the Scoonie minister is prominently noticed, 
and the “ misery upon misery” that fell upon Gib- 
son and others of his household is narrated. See 
United Presbyterian Fathers ‘Memorials of Mon- 
crieff and Fisher,’ pp. 5, 10, 11, Fallarton & Co., 
1849. Wa. Crawrorp. 


Edinburgh. 


Cannon Corts (7" §. iv. 367).—Would not 
the “cannons at the ears” of the “‘ powdered 
wig ” (about the date 1800) be so called from their 
general resemblance in shape to the ordinary cannon 
of warfare? Hanging before me is the life-size por- 
trait of a clerical ancestor, who had a vicarage of a 
thousand a year, a rectory in addition, and was 
also chaplain to a nobleman. I conclude, there- 
fore, that the clerical costume in which he was so 
skilfully depicted in crayons by John Russell, R.A., 
was in the most correct fashion of the time. The 
date would be about 1790. The white powdered 
wig has on either side two rows of roley-poley or 
“cannon” curls, arranged five deep and very neat 
and cylindrical, the hollow through each bein 
more than half an inch. They begin on a lev 
with the eye, and fall over the ears to the 
shoulders, gradually increasing in width as they 
descend. Thus, there are twenty of these “ cannon ” 
curls on the wig. Other clerical portraits, of a 
slightly earlier date, are also before me ; but in 
these the clerical wigs are fuller, larger, and more 
dishevelled. Curusert Beps. 


No doubt these curls were so named from their 
cylindrical form. Ladies wore their side hair 
twisted into vertical cylinders circa 1830. At one 
time they were worn with the back hair in 
“giraffe bows.” The popular name was “sausage 
curls.” The horizontal curls at the sides of men’s 
wigs, worn during the last century, might also, 
from their cylindrical form, have been called 
cannon curls, J. Dixon, 


The etymology of the word cannon, which 


should be logically spelled canon, is the provincial 
canon, pipe. The word has been applied, as can 


| 
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be seen in Littré’s ‘ Dictionary,’ to the most 
varied sorts of “ pipes,” viz., to all sorts of instru- 
ments, weapons, pots, bones, ornaments, &c., in 
form of pipes. The canon, frequently alluded to 
by Moliére, was worn on the leg, just under the 
knee. The ribbons had the general appearance of 
a tuyau (pipe), hence the designation of canon. The 
English cannon (curls in a —— form) has 
certainly the same origin. Reinacu. 


[Other replies are acknowledged with thanks.] 


Porrte (7" S. iv. 365).—The “ pottle” of 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson will always live ; but 
the “ pottle” in connexion with strawberries will 
soon, says Mr. Watrorp, “ pass out of remem- 
brance and become extinct.” The word, however, 
will be found in the Rev. J. Wood’s edition of 
Nuttall’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1886) as being ‘‘a small 
basket for holding fruit.” The real thing, though 
pretty enough to look at, was always a swindle— 
stale and smashed strawberries at the bottom, with 
a few fine fresh ones to crown the edifice of impos- 
ture, The word exists for us in ‘‘ comic” literature, 
in the shape of a small shilling book, published by 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street, London, 1848, ‘A Pottle 
of Strawberries, to beguile a Short Journey, or a 
Long Half-Hour,’ by Albert Smith. It was got up 
in the style of his popular “‘ Natural Histories” of 
*The Gent,’ ‘The Flirt,’ ‘The Ballet Girl, &c., 
and was profusely illustrated by Henning and 
others, six of the illustrations being by Sir John 
Gilbert. The vignette on the title-page represents 
a simpering young lady holding a pottle of straw- 
berries ; and the cover is a very graceful design, 
printed in colours, of wreaths of strawberries and 
a pottle filled with the fruit. In the same year, 
1848, Albert Smith issued—through Mr. Bentley, 
as publisher—another shilling book of oddments, 
entitled ‘Comic Sketches from the Wassail Bowl,’ 
with twelve admirable illustrations by Jobn Leech. 

Curszert Bepe. 


Marruew Prior (7" S. iv. 228).—The birth- 
Place of Prior has been amply considered in 
N. & Q.’ already, without leading to any definite 
conclusion. See 6” 8, i. 172; iv. 186; ix. 209, 
278, 455; x. 357. J. Masxet. 


Menoes (7" iv. 348).—St. Menge, called 
also St. Memie, in Latin Memmius, is accounted 
to have been the first Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne. 
St. Gregory of Tours styles him the patron of that 
city, and records several miracles that he is re- 
ported to have worked (‘Liber de Gloria Con- 
fessorum,’ cap. Ixvi., “De Memmio Catalaunensi 
Episcopo ”). He is not mentioned in the ancient 
martyrology, “ Martyrologium Vetustius 
Oceidentalis esis Hieronymo a variis Scrip- 
toribus tributum,” but is included in those of 
Wandalbert, Usuard, and Adon; and in the 


modern Roman he is called ‘‘a Roman citizen,” 
It is uncertain when he lived. In his ‘ Life’ 
written by an historian of the seventh century, he 
is said to have been sent into France by the Apostle 
St. Peter, in company with St. Sixtus, the first 
Bishop of Rheims, and St. Denys, of Paris. But 
a later writer, in the ninth century, Alman, a monk 
of the Abbey of Hautvilliers, in the diocese of 
Rheims, says that he was sent by St. Clement of 
Rome. Alban Butler, however, in whose ‘ Lives of 
the Saints’ A. H. has not searched with due dili- 
gence, probably from forgetfulness that St. Menge is 
commonly known as St. Memmius, claims Flodoard 
as his voucher that he was contemporary with St, 
Sixtus, Bishop of Rheims, in a.p. 290—that is, 
when Caius was Pope; and adds that the whole 
province of Champagne was the theatre of his 
apostolic labours. 

A church was built in his honour in one of the 
faubourgs of Chalons, called Buxerie or Boissiére ; 
and an abbey close by, which bears his name, 
existed in the seventh century, and was inhabited 
by monks. Later on the abbey church was served 
for some years by the Secular Canons of the Cathe- 
dral of Chalons; but about the year 1125 the 
abbey was given to the Canons Regular of the 
Order of St. Augustin, who held it up to the Sup- 
pression. The principal feast of St. Menge is 
celebrated on August 5 ; on December 16 is coms 
memorated, in the martyrology of the French 
Church, the translation of his body from its 
original resting-place in 868, by order of Charles 
the Bald, to the new church; and on the 21st of 
the same month is commemorated his arrival at 
Chalons, that was attended by so many blessings. 
For further details, see ‘Bibliothéque Sacrée,’ par 
Richard et Giraud ; Bosquet, ‘ Historia Ecclesie 
Galliz, p. 2, lib. v. p. 1; ‘Gallia Christiana,’ 
tom. ix. ; S. Gregorii ‘Turonensis Opera,’ ed. Ben. ; 
‘Martyrologium Romanum Usuardi, edidit J. 
Baptiste Sollerius ; ‘ Mabilloni Analecta,’ tom. ii.; 
Tillemont, tom. iv. p. 498; ‘ Les Vies des Saints,’ 
composées Adrien Baillet, Paris, 1704. 

Cooks, F.S.A. 

Joanne gives St. Menges in the Ardennes, but 
St. Menge in the Vosges. Ménage, in ‘ Vocab. 
Hagiologique,’ gives “ Memmius, 8. Menge, 1* 
Ev. de Chalons sur Marne, Natal. 5 Aofit, VIII. 
siécle.” R. 8. CHarnock. 


Sr. §. iv. 328, 371).—This query 
might, one would think, have suggested to some 
accurate and well-informed person a note on the 
Christian relics lately discovered in the cathedral 
of St. Sophia. No such person having appeared, 
I beg to say that a closet or small vestry bas 
been found in the interior of the church, and 
within it a crucifix = certain other sacred 
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1453, and they have remained there ever since. 
Nor have they even now been disturbed. “The 
Turks have not dared to interfere with them,” says 
a friend of mine, who was at Constantinople last 
year, and who then saw the vestry and its con- 
tents, My friend is an able and competent wit- 
ness ; and as I make this statement on his autho- 
rity it will not (thank Goodness!) be open to an 
contributor to charge me with error. A. J. M. 


Beentve Hovses¢(7™ S:“iv. 203, 369).—Such 
huts I have just seen on the borders of the Shiel 
river, in Argyllshire. One was in course of con- 
struction. I saw this finished in the six days that 
I remained in the neighbourhood—walls and roof 
all of thick turf and “shaped like an elongated 
beehive.” Harotp Maret, Colonel. 


Oma Prats (7" §. iv. 227, 334).—The com- 
munication from R. N. reminds me that I have a 
china bowl of the same kind as he describes, 
which was given to me some years ago by my 
uncle’s widow. She died about'seven years ago, at 
the age of ninety, and she told me it was the only 
piece she had of a tea-set which was made for her 
uncle (who was in the navy) when he was in 
China. The bowl is of plain white china, with a 
coat of arms and crest painted on it. 

Henry Drake. 


History att Awry (7 §. iv. 221, 289).—I 
do not wish to make any rejoinder to Mr. Rre’s 
y to my criticisms of his account of the Wal- 

es. Indeed, his reply is no reply at all. 

I only wish to assure the readers of ‘N, & Q.’ 
that before I wrote I had not even heard of Mr. 
Rre’s article in the Norfolk Antiquarian Maga- 
zine on the Walpole pedigree. 

I may be allowed to add that more than three 
months ago I gave privately the same positive 
denial to Mr. H. S. Watroe. 

Stagbury, Surrey. 

Orores (7 §, iv. 247, 358).—I am obliged to 
Mr. H. Draxe and A. H. for their replies, They 
have given some elucidation to the meaning of the 
word, but I am still at a loss to know why no 
French dictionary, and no Frenchman with whom 
I am acquainted, has given or has heard of the 
word. A. H. says “Cicero has the word oror, whence 
the plural orores.” I wish he would kindly tell me 
where in Cicero this is found. I have hunted in 
very Latin Dictionary, but have failed to find the 

Epwarp R. Vyvyran, 


Fontenelle has told somewhere a nice and 
suggestive story. Towards the end of the six- 
teenth or in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a report was heard of a child born with a 
gold tooth. Physicians and students engaged in 
natural philosophy took the matter into considera- 
tion, and immediately undertook to explain the 
phenomenon. Of course they did not agree, and 


there was a learned controversy on this curious 


topic. Some one at last took it into his head to 
examine the child and the tooth, and then it was 
made out that the tooth had been artificially covered 
over with a thin leaf of gold. Even then it was not 
sure that the child had been born with any tooth at 
all. Fontenelle concluded, so far as I remember, 
“On écrivit les dissertations ; et puis, on consulta 
Yorfévre.” This story was called to my mind by 
Mr. Vyvyran’s question. He says that at 
Amiens he saw above one of the entrances to the 
Law Courts buildings “Salle des orores.” He in- 
quired in these columns about the meaning of the 
word orores, and he did get explanations. I do 
not know the word orores—no Frenchman would 
understand it ; and I wonder that a word could be 
placed over an entrance to law courts buildings of 
any country that should not be intelligible to the 
a Such inscriptions are generally devised to 
ave a meaning, and a very plain one, and not to 
be puzzles. Mr. Vrvyan says he asked many 
French friends. Why did he not ask the porter of 
the building? I never was at Amiens, and I have 
seen neither the Palais de Justice nor the inscrip- 
tion; but I strongly suspect that where Mr. Vyvyan 
has read “Salle des orores” there must be “Salle 
des ordres,” and that it probably refers to the “ pro- 
cédure des ordres et contributions,” to use a legal 
term. See ‘Code de Procédure Civile,’ part i. 
liv. v. titre quatorziéme, ‘‘ Del’ Ordre.” See also 
the general index to ‘Les Codes Frangais,’ s.v. 
“ Ordre.” H. Gatnoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Is it possible that if your correspondent had put 
a pair of spectacles on his nose he would have read 
“ Salle des ordres’”? K. 


Will your correspondent A. H, kindly state in 
which of Cicero’s works he has met with “the form 
oror, whence the plural orores”? No such form is 
given in any Latin dictionary that I have been able 
to consult. Oreur, herald, is given in Roquefort’s 
* Glossaire de la Langue Romane.’ Is this of any 
use to your querist at the first reference ? 

F. C. Brexeeck Terry. 


Srronnay (7" §. iv. 327),—Is not this Storno- 
way? The t ition of the r presents no 
difficulty, I think. Jutian Marsnatt. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep §. iv. 
269).— 
In ‘Sermons Preached in a Religious House,’ 1869, 
vol, i. p. 316, the quotation in inverted commas is :— 
Our homes are here too narrow, 
Our work lies far apart, 
We scarce share joy or sorrow 
With the dearest of our heart : 
There will be room above, 
In our great Father’s Hall, 
To live with those we love, 
Through the best time of all. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &«. 

Annals of the English Stage from Thomas Betterton to 
Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, F.8.A. Edited and 
revised by Robert W. Lowe. 3 vols. (Nimmo.) 

To readers of ‘N. & Q.’ the works of Dr. Doran, with 

their pleasant blending of antiquarian information and 

social gossip, are well known, To a portion of them it 
will be good news that the scarcest and the most popular 
of these, the ‘ Annals of the Stage,’ first published under 
the characteristic title of ‘Their Majesties’ Servants,’ 
has now been reissued in an édition de luxe. During 
many years this work, which has been greatly in request 
with book illustrators, has been at a fancy price. It is 
now, in an absolutely sumptuous form, brought within 
reach of the reading public. Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ as he 
was, Dr. Doran was not fully sensible to the truth of the 
motto, “ Always verify your quotations,” which should 
follow that famous and historic utterance of Capt. 
Cuttle which now stands in solitary dignity on the title- 
. His work, accordingly, pleasant as it is to read, 

f not wholly trustworthy. Its shortcomings in this 
respect have been remedied by Mr. Robert W. Lowe, 
one of the youngest and the most erudite of students of 
stage > With the minute and conscientious 
fidelity of a herald, Mr. Lowe has gone over the pages of 
* Their Majesties’ Servants,’ verifying quotations, supply- 
ing references, and regulating and, if needs be, correct- 
ing impetuosities of statement. This task Mr. Lowe has 
discharged with commendable industry and acumen. 
His notes are condensed and to the point. They appear 
few and unobtrusive ; they are, in fact, numerous and 
important. We would fain have had them more, since, 
large as is the amouat of information Dr. Doran supplies, 
it is far from exhaustive. New materials have of late 
been brought within reach of the stage historian, and 
information supplementary to that Dr. Doran has sup- 
plied, especially with reference to the earliest actors, 
would be welcome. A general index at the close of the 
work is, moreover, preferable to the three indexes which 
are affixed to the respective volumes. 

Meanwhile, the new edition has a decidedly antiquarian 
flavour, Its superb ay ae ortraits of actors, after 
designs by Gainsborough, Reynolds, Zoffany, &c., some 
of them drawn from curious and recondite quarters, and 
executed in the highest style of art, are what will com- 
mend the book to general approval. Even more precious 
than these, however, are the woodcuts on Japanese paper 
which serve for headpieces. Whence some of them were 
drawn isa matter of curiosity. Few of those best ac- 
quainted with the literature of the stage can have been 
aware of the existence of many of these designs. To the 
first chapter is prefixed a beautifully executed design of 
the Bear Garden. 8 ive chapters are headed by 
the Swan Theatre as it appeared in 1614; the Globe, six- 
teenth century; the Fortune, sixteenth century; the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1714; two views of the Duke's 
Theatre, Dorset Garden, 1662, Following designs pre- 
sent Colley Cibber, D’Avenant, Mrs, Centlivre, Steele, 

m Booth, Peg Woffington, and innumerable other 
actors, Theatres such as the old Haymarket, Drury 

Lane, the Theatres Royal, Edinburgh, Dublin, Ipswich, 

Norwich, &c., are given; and there are reproductions of 

pit checks, Milward’s benefit ticket, drawn by Hogarth, 

and numerous other objects of no less interest. Difficult 
indeed is it to conceive a book of this class deserving 
higher praise or sppeating to a larger public, It is 
pleasant to see an old favourite in so lovely and artistic 

and less think that the work 
wholly ish, in and execution owes 


Tue Edi Review for October opens with a care- 
fully drawn and instructive picture of ‘Rural France,’ 
a country of which most of those who rush at express 
speed over the line of the Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée have 
but the faintest conception. The outcome of the study 
here presented is that the peasant proprietor cannot be 
created at will, that he will not thrive on land which 
does not support rabbits, and that the métayer system 
is worthy of attention as a possible solution of some of the 
difficulties of the land question—“ if there be implicit con- 
fidence between the landlord and his working partner.” 
It may, perhaps, be asked whether this desirable and 
necessary confidence can itself be created, any more than 
the peasant proprietor. The ‘ Ministry of Fine Art’ 
carries us over a wide field of history, and brings before 
us in picturesque succession the Roman palace at Wood- 
chester, the very ancient Title of St. Pudentiana in the 
Eternal City, the Oriental magnificence of St. Mark's 
and of Monreale, and the more purely Western glories 
of Orvieto and Siena, and of Or San Michele in the City 
of Flowers. ‘ Prince Adam Czartoryski’ is a name which 
calla up visions of a past when as yet the first partition 
of Poland had not taken place. Prince Adam Casimir 
was the national candidate for the uneasy crown of 
Poland against Stanislaus Poniatowski. His son, Prince 
Adam, the subject of the notice, was Russian Foreign 
Minister in 1803 ; in 1830 he was head of the Provisional 
Government of Warsaw, and thereafter an exile. Finis 
Polonia! In‘ A Plea for Peace’ the Edinburgh shows 
itself somewhat more optimistic as to the preservation 
of European peace than the general sense of uneasiness 
may seem to warrant. Si vis pacem, para bellum, would 
appear to be the favourite motto of more than one of the 
great powers. 


THE Quarterly Review for October. in its consideration 
of the ‘Catholic Revival in the Sixteenth Century,’ 
gives high praise to Father Paul, the fragile ascetic 
student, the bibliotheca ambulans, who wrote the history 
of the Council of Trent, and at the same time to the 
Society of Jesus, whose establishment it credits with 
being “one of the capital facts in the history of the 
world.” The importance of the Council of Trent is apt 
to be too muveh forgotten in these days, and the reviewer 
has done well in emphasizing it. In the story of the life 
of Count Beust we are brought face to face with men 
whose very names are a history in themselves—the 
“ Citizen King,” Louis Philippe, carving at his own 
dinner table, and carving badly; John of Saxony 
angering Bismarck’s royal master at Berlin as the very 
man whom he could not scold; Napoleon IIL, “un- 
prepared for war” when Beust would have had him let 
slip the dogs,—and we watch the dramatic struggle for 
German supremacy between Berlin and Vienna, d 
at Sadowa. Among calmer subjects the Quarterly 
makes October its time of ‘ Roses,’ and has a suggestive 
article on ‘ Dairy Produce,’ a topic involving questions of 
no little importance to those who, when they ask for 
milk, butter, or cheese, would like to be able to think 
that they get it—but cannot. The article on the ‘Suez 
Canal and the ptian Question ’ takes a very favour- 
able view of the French position on that question, and 
thinks that we may shortly find ourselves obliged to 
adopt what it states as the French policy in Egypt. 


To the series of privately printed opuscules, now ame | 
augmenting in number, value, and interest, Mr. Edwat 
Walford, M.A., has added Jn Memoriam Bro. Cornelius 
Walford, a short sketch of the literary life of bis kins- 
man. A full tribute is herein paid to the unflagging 
industry of Mr. Cornelius Walford, of whom & po 

is cuppited. The interest of the volume extends out- 
side the enterprising society to which the Messrs. Wal- 


ESS | 


| | 
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belonged, but the strict limits of the issue place it 
ferthin reach of few readers. It is gratifying to hear that 
the collections Mr. Walford made with a view to the 
issue of a ‘Dictionary of Periodical Literature,’ an 
enormous undertaking, are in the hands of Mr. J. P. 
Edmond, of Aberdeen, with a view to publication. 
Friends of Cornelius Walford who seek to the 
biography can apply to Mr, Walford, at Hyde Park 
Mansions. 


Atrrep Watts, of Exeter, has undertaken to 
a second series of the Angler's Note-Book ’ of 
the Tate Mr. Thomas Satchell, The work will be pub- 
lished by Mr, Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Cuartes J. Cuarx, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, an- 
nounces the “ Index Library,” a series of indexes and 
calendars to British records, edited by W. P. W. Philli- 
more, M.A., B.C.L. The publication of this desirable 
series will be monthly, and will begin December 15. 


RMotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


+ Tuomas Diasy (‘ Publishers of Poems by Barry Corn- 
wall, Capt. Morris, George Canning” ).— Barry Cornwall’s 
Poems, in 3 vols., were published by Henry Colburn & 
Co., 1822; Morris’s ‘ Lyra Urbanica * by Bentley. Can- 
ning’s works were published by Chapman & Hall, Tegg, 
Virtue, Longmans, Ridgway, and Baldwin. The collected 
poems appeared with a memoir in 1823. The publisher 
of this we cannot tell you. Some contributor will pro- 
bably be better informed. 

Mr, Antuur Owen, Wellington House, Clevedon, 
Somersetshire, is anxious to obtain the first edition of 
Prof, De Morgan’s ‘ Trigonometry and Double Algebra.’ 
Communications to be sent direct. 

Aataun Owen (“Dr. Dodd's Sermon on Malt ”).— 
See‘ N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. iii. 497, or Penny Magazine, vol. i. 
p- 7. 


Sartre (“ Catal of Mary, Queen of Scots, Exhibi- 
tion”).—Apply to Mr. ©, Dack or Mr. J. W. Bodger, 
Peterborough. 


(“ How do Crabs change their Skin ?”’). 
—We can only refer you to a scientific peri , Say 
Hardwicke's Science Gossip, Chatto & Windus. 


Joux Newnuaq (“ Chapter of St. Paul’s”).—See 7% 8. 
iy, 420. We find that the Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, 
D.D., is sub-dean of St, Paul's. 

Exratuu.—P, 396, col. 2, 1,19, for Wethergong” 
read Nethergong, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


“We are to be occupied not so much with literature 
as with books, not so much with criticism as with 
bibliography, the quaint duenna of literature, a study 
apparently dry, but not without its humours,” 

Anprew Lane. 


Tastefully printed in old style, medium 8vo. on antique paper 
with numerous Illustrations and Embellishments. 


THE FIRST NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
THE 


BOOK-WORM. 


A MAGAZINE OF OLD-TIME LITE- 
RATURE. 


In the pages of THE BOOK-WORM will be found 
abundance of lore for all those who are interested in 
the books of bygone days. The Collector will also 
find Papers and Jottings on his own speciality. 

Subjects interesting to the book-lover will be treated 
by competent hands and in a sympathetic spirit ; 
sometimes in the form of continuous Chapters, and 
sometimes detached Articles, as well as in shorter 
Paragraphs and Notes, or extracts from out-of-the- 
way books. The whole work will be written in a 
condensed yet readable style, and where needful illus- 
trated, and will form a vast store of useful and 
interesting information. 


The following are some of the Subjects which will 
be treated of in the early Numbers :— 


SHAKESPEARIANA.—CELEBRATED DICTIONARIES.—CURIO- 
SITIES OF CLUBS AND HAuUNTs.— 
CAXTON AND HIS IMMEDIATE Stccessors.—SToRIEs oF 
EMINENT BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, AND BIBLIOPHILES.— 
LITERARY ANTAGONISMS.— FAMOUS MAGAZINES OF THE 
Past.—News Lerrers aND SHEETS.—CHRONICLES 
or COLLECTIONS AND LIBRARIES.— 
OLp CauRCH AND Specrat LIBRARIES,—BIBLES AND Dr- 
VOTIONAL Books.—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WoopcuTs.— 
BALLADS AND SONGS.—ANGLING AND SporTING LItgeRa- 
TURE.—EARLY ENGLISH PRESSES AND THEIR WorRKS.— 
SCARCE AND Unique Booxs.— First Epitions 
REsTRICTED Copizgs.—Earty Book Avctions, — Boox- 
BINDING. 


Contents of No. 1, now ready :— 

TO the GENTLE READER. Verses by Andrew Lang. 

The BOOK WORM. 

JOHN GOODWIN'S SIX BOOKSELLERS’ PROCTOR NON- 
SUITED. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH’S NEW TESTAMENT. 

OUR PIONEER. ; 

JOHN WESLEY'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Henry B. 
Wheatley. 


GRUB-STREET and its JOURNAL. By W. Roberts. 

MEMORANDUM-BOOK of GEORGE the THIRD. 

The BIBLIOGRAPHER of the “‘ FRIENDS.” By A. C. Bickley. 

AMERICANA. 

A COMPARISON of SOME AUCTION PRICES of BOOKS in the 
——— and NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By John 

wier. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS in IRELAND. By G. L. Gomme. 


MISCELLANEA : The Most Laboured Book in the World.—A Costly 
Work.—Ariosto’s MS8S.—A Ourious Advertisement—'The Spec- 
tator."—Hand-book.—A Metrical Olio.—A First Edition. 


Etxior Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 
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NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


DECEMBER, 1887. 


OONTENTS. 
“AND LO! THE FACE WAS HIS OWN.” Frontispiece. 
ty William Hole, A.R.S.A., engraved by 
TICONDEROGA. Illustrated by William Hole, A.R.S.A. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
A DRIFT from REDWOOD CAMP. Illustrated. Bret Harte. 
ae With a Full-Page Illustration. Louise Imogen 


The Illustrated. H. C. 


The wAaER WITCH. Illustrated. Elizabeth Akers. 

IN FLORENCE with ROMOLA. Illustrated. E. H. Biash- 
field and E. W. Blashfield. 

A BONG to the LUTE—For a Book of Airs. Lilustrated. 
Austin Dobson. 

LAW LANE. Illustrated. Sarah Orme Jewett. 

GOD'S COMFORTER. 8. Decatur Smith, jun. 

IN DICKENS-LAND. Edwin Percy Whipple. 

KING SOLOMON’S DREAM. Graham R. Tomson. 

The TINCTURE of SUCCESS. T. R. Sullivan. 

ATYS, Edith M. Thomas. 


London: Freperick Warne & Co. 
15, Bedford-street, Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, 86, NOVEMBER. 2. 6¢. 


Contents, 
JOYCE. Chaps. 29-32. 


A DRAMATIC EFFECT. 
HANNAH MORE. 
WHO WERE THEY? A Maltese Apparition. By the Marquess of 


LITERARY VOLUPTUARIES. 

RABBITS in AUSTRALIA. By C. G. N. Lockhart. 

The ACADEMICAL OARSMAN, 

CESAR BORGIA.—I. The CARDINAL of VALENCIA (1476- 
1498). By M. Charlies Yriarte. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT VERSUS HOME RULE. 

The BALANCE of MILITARY POWER in Europe.—Conclusion: 
Italy, Turkey, and English Alliances, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS 


37, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Disooun 
DRESSING | per 


BAC PRIZE MEDALS FOR 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 54, GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
AND UPWARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS — Weated, Picken’s ‘ History 
Regiment, Black Watch.’—G, EGERTON, Rowe 


| TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, Rolls 
ham «9, Jane, W.0.—A of DOCUMENTs 


NV R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given os to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates ex: m behalf of Kewen 
Transfer of Literary Property carefull conducted. Safe Opinions 

tain relerences. Congulta- 


ob iy years’ ex 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 61 now ready, post free, six stamps. 
NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


IBLIOPHILE.—NEW CATALOGUE (W) of 
RABE Books Catal by the Collector. 
RR & Ri JHARDSUON Queen-street, Glasgow. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK.—The Best, the 
Most Complete, the Cheapest, and the Most Useful Almanack 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 
‘HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 
or, Counsels for a Young Author. 
W. H. BEER & 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Third Edition, Remodelied and greatly Enlarged, 2 vols. folio, 


ROTESTANT EXILES from FRANCE; or, 

Huguenot Refugees and shelr pepnten ts in Great Britain and 

Ireland. By the late Rev. DAVID C. A. AGNEW. Only Fifty 
Copies printed. 


Apply to 46, Gilmore-place, Edinburgh. 


Gratis on application, 


A CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 
INGENIOUSGENTLEMAN DON MARCHA, 
which by some mischance has not till now 
GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, wn 


BEDFORDIENSIS 


Now in the press. Issue limited to 100 copies. 

The above work, which will consist of about 225 pp. cupenqugal 8v0., 
will contain some thousands of evidences carefully extracted the 
Kishop’s Transcripts of the Parish Registers for the 
Bedford, relating to all the Principal Families of the County. 
— embraced is from 1603 to There will aiso de included 
a= proportion of Extracts from the Kegisters themselves, dating 

from 153", copious Notes, and Index. Price to Subscribers, 214 

Prospectus on application to the Editor, F. A. BLAYDES, Bedford. 


Now ready, price 3d. (by post, 34d.), 

LITTERATURE CONTINENTALE 
(JANVIER—JULN 1887), 
Kéimpression de ATHENZUM du 2 Juillet. 
Contents, 

ALLEMAGNE. Par Robert Zimmermann. 
BELGIQUE. Par Emile de Laveleye—Paul Frederica. 
DANEMARK. Par Viggo Petersen. 
ESPAGNE. Par J. F. Riaiio, 
FRANCE. Par Gabriel Sarrazin 
HOLLANDE. Par E. van Campen. 
HONGRIE. Par A. Vambéry. 
RUSSIE. Par Serge Varsher. 

London: JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, 22, Took's-court, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 
IR K B Cc K BAN &K, 


per CENT. allowed on CURRENT 
on demand. TWO per CENT INTEREST. CURE 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
belo 
of charge, the custody of Dest, Writings, aaa other Securities pr 
Valuabies ; Liecti of Bilis of “Exchange, Dividends, and 
; the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, a0 
perry We and Circular Notes issued. The BIR 
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MR. HAMERTON’S NEW BOOK. 


The SAONE: a Summer Voyage. By 
Pp. G. HAMERTON. With 152 Tilustrations by J. Pennell and 
the Author. Small 4to. price 2is. cloth. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION (25¢ copies only), price 48s. half bound. 


been publications of considerable 
“ln Desks of Sorel entitled * * The Sadne: Summer 


note. charming 
ly iously well illustrated, and forms an extremely 
beautiful "—Scolaman, 


IN DECEMBER, 


SCOTTISH PAINTERS. By Walter 
ARMSTRONG. With Copper-Plates and Vignettes. Imperial 
4to. price 21s. cloth, gilt edges. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with Proofs of the Plates, price 4. 4s. 
half bound. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A.Lang. With 
10 Etchings by A. Brunet-Debaines, A. Toussaint, and R. Kent 
Thomas, and several Vignettes. Price 11. ls. 


“Told in Mr. Lang's best style, and beautifully, 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark, M.A. 
bd Etchings and Vignettes by Brunet-Debai and 7 i 


bg hly artistic work of topographical description and illus- 


WINDSOR CASTLE. With a Descrip- 

tion of the Park, Town, and Neighbourhood. By W. J. LOFTIE. 

with 12 Plates and very numerous Vignettes. Imperial 4to. cloth, 

price Zis. Large-Paper Copies, pane 4«, half-morocco 

setae sold). Also a Cheap Edition, crown svo. with 67 Lilustrations, 
THE BEST ART MAGAZINE. 


The PORTFOLIO: an Artistic 
Periodical. Edited by P. G. L wy +g With 3 Plates and 
many minor Illustrations. Price 2¢. 6d. Monthly. 

The Times says:—“ Mr. is triumph of 


PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 


The COUNT of the SAXON SHORE: 
a Tale o' the Romans from Britain. Professor 
or af Stories from ‘Homer,’ With Ilastra- 


“* No person of imagina’ the curious 
be of the Britain of the fifth century with the, England of to- 


The pictures of Roman life which abound in this book are vivid 
and striking.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NAPOLEON 


the FIRST. By Fvetemer SEELEY. With Portrait. Second 
Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


“Within the limits ow the author has set himself, the essay 
seems to us one of singular force and brilliancy.”— Guardian, 


HORACE WALPOLE and his WORLD. 


ect Passages from his Letters. With 8 Copper-Plates after Sir 
Seobus Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. Price 6s. cloth. 


“A compact just enough 
text to make it read consecutively, with a pleasantly 
duction.”—. — 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. A Book on 


Astronomy for ‘Besioners A. With Coloured 
Illustrations Tweifth Thoumnd Price 5s. cloth. 


“ Ought to have a place in —y - libraries ond mechanics’ institu- 
tions ; would also be welcome as a prize book.”"— Pali Mali Gazette. 


AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful 
Tdings in the Sky. By A. GIBERNE. With Diustrations, 


“We may sa’ ain predict aw if it does not find the reader with a 
taste for astronomy, it will leave him with one.”—Knowledge. 


The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS: 
Geol for Beginners. By A. GIBERNE. With Illustrations 
Third Price 5s. cloth. 

“The exposition is clear, the style simple and attractive.” 


illustration and masterly edi 
London : ‘SEELEY & CO. Essex- ruary Strand. 


HENRY GRAY, Antiquarian and Topographical Bookseller, 
47, LEICESTER-SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


LOCAL HISTORIES A SPECIALITY. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


THE CATALOGUES ARE NOW READY :— 


Catalogue of British To 


, and Family History. 92 pages, 8vo. cloth, 5,000 Articles. 2s. 6d. 
illustra Six stamps. 


Catalogue of Liewellynn da 's Archwological L: ibrary. 80 pages, ted. 


Catalogue of Foreign Topography. 24 pages. G 


Catalogue of Theological Books. 32 pages. Gratis. 


Catalogue of Early Acts of eg Gratis. 


a of Books Wanted. 8 pazes. 


Catalogue of Choice Books. 1, Gratis. 


of Cheap Books. B3. Gratis. 


Manual ~ the Topographical Collector and Genealogist, 34 pages, No.1. Annual Subscription, 1s. 


CO*gcantan ane (52 pp.) of HERALDIC, ANTI- 
QUARIAN, and FINE ART BOOKS, Cruikshank, Drama, &c. ° 
Somerset Herald. Post free on application to U. M 
139, Paddington-green, London, W. 


BRAND and CO,’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


K MURRAY’S RECENT CATALOGUES. 
XLIIL—IV. Collection of Valuable Books, many quite new. 
LV.—VI. Belles-Lettres. 
XLVIL—VIIL. Science and Natural History. 
XLIX.—L. Travels and Topography. 
LI. Recent Purchases. 
LIL. History and Biography. Part I. 
Any or all the above post free on receipt of visiting card. 
The following are in the press :— 
and Biography. Part II. 
ology. 
Address ut MURRAY, Bookseller, Murray 
Derby, or Regent H. Nottingham. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Coenen & for the Delicate.—Those to whom seasons of changeable 
ods of trial should seek the earliest 
—— ar removing all obstacles to good health. This scoling 
Ointment, rubbed upon the skin, is the moss rel 
remedy for overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest, aE neee, 
relaxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary om ; aod 
bronchitis, usually p at this season, may 


SPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


be arr 
as and every symptom banished, by Holloway’ 
fectiv: This and Pills are highly ne 4 
for the “tacility with which they successfully conquer influenza; they 
allay im an imoredibly short time the distressing fever 
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A SELECTION FROM 
SMITH, ELDER & COS BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


> 


On NOVEMBER 28th, crown 8vo. 12. 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of ‘Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,’ &c. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of ‘A COLLECTION 


of LETTERS of W. M. THACKERAY’ is ready this day. 


Imperial 8vo, with 


Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings, 12s. 6d. 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a Survey | 


J tp Teme of Progress. Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 


JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of ‘ King | 


Solomon's Mines,’ “She & History of Adventure, &. Third | 


Edition. Orown 8vo. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By John 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Com GE of the DRSPOTS, 
Second Edition. 16s.—The REVIVAL of LEARNING. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16*.— The FINE ARTS. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. — ITAL LIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols 
demy 8vo. with Portrait, 320.—The CATHULIO REACTION, 
2 Parts, demy svo. 82s. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Demy 8vo0. 16s. 


n-Law, BOMPAS, Editor of * Notes | 
from ‘animal 


Crown Svo. with a Portrait, Se. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 
LIFE. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. With Lilustrationus. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie 


STEPHEN. Large crown Svo. with 2 Steel Portraits, 19s. 6d. 


HOURS ina LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. 
First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. each 9s. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 

The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. By George 
HENRY LEWES. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. éd.; 
tree-calf, 122. 6d. 

The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry 
LEWES. Third Edition, Revised according to the latest Docu- 
ments. With Portrait. svo. iés. 

SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 
Dr. @. GERVINUS, Professor at a 
the Author's superintendence, by F. 
Preface by F. J. PURMIVALL, 

The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


of LA MANOHA. MIGUEL DE 

VEDRA. Al anda Notes, by 

ORMBBY, ot” Poem of the Cid.’ Complete 
in 4 vols. Svo. 21. 1 


A JOURNAL KEPT bg DE DICK DOYLE in 


Translated, under 
BUNNETT. With | Sd. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches 


of Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. 

JEFFERIES. With 4 especially 

100. 6d. Also the Cheaper Edition, crown Ss. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 
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